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REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Almanacs for 
isso. 


Now ready, Price 20 cents, formerly 50 cents, 

Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Illustrated Almanac, 
with over 50 beautiful Illustrations, 32 pages of inter- 
esting reading matter, specially adapted for ladies. This 
is the only Illustrated Lady’s Almanac published, and 
is now in its seventh year. Also, 

Frank Leslie’s Dlustrated Almanac for 1869, 
64 pages, price 30 cents, formerly 50 cents, with 4 beau- 
tiful chromo-lithographic pictures, superbly colored, 
and fully equal to oil paintings. These have been 
selected from the most popular works of Louis Lang, 
and other celebrated painters; besides 60 beautiful en- 
gravings, and 64 pages of interesting reading matter. 

ALSO, PRICE 15 CENTS, 
Frank Leslie’s Comic Almanac for 1869, 
32 PAGES, 
With upward of 80 splendid Illustrations, and tull of 
the most humorous reading matter. 





NOTE. 

The ILLUSTRATED ALMANACS were first introduced 
to the American public by Mr. Lzstie, and have been 
annually published for the past eight years. He thinks 
it right to mention this fact, in consequence of a Boston 
publisher claiming for his almanac (first published last 
year), the distinction of being the only one ever issued 
in this country. FRANK LESLIL’S ILLUSTRATED 
ALMANACS are superior to any publications of the kind 
issued, and are only half the price of similar publica- 
tions, 
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Noricz.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to te such are im- 
postors. 


HOPE, FAILURE AND FLUNKYISM. 
Brown, Rosecrans, and Johnson, 


We congratulated Mr. Johnson, some time 
ago, on three of his foreign nominations, 
namely, of Mr. Ross Brown to China, General 
Rosecrans to Mexico, and Mr. Reverdy 
Johnson to Great Britain. The Senate of the 
United States, sharing in the popular senti- 
ment, confirmed these nominations unani- 
mously, we belicve, and in the case of Mr. 
Johnson, without the usual reference to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs—Mr. Johnson 
being, at the moment, a member of the Senate. 

We knew Mr. Brown as a traveler by pro- 
fession, and an explorer withal, who, without 
being either a profound or an elegant writer, 
was nevertheless a pioneer in new and import- 
ant fields, a bard worker, and a useful man in 
every position in which he had been tried. 
We believed, as we.do now, he will do some- 

more than draw his salary in China, and 
that he will bring home useful observations, 
and practical knowledge valuable to his country- 
men, and that he will ‘‘prent ‘em too”—not 
in ponderous Congressional Documents alone, 
but in an intelligible form in our popular mag- 
azines. How far he may realize the hopes and 
expectations of his friends and countrymen 
remains to be seen. He may disappoint all of 
them. 

But he eannot disappoint them more than 
Genera! Rosecrans has already done. The 
true hero of Rich Mountain, on whose exploits 
the unhappy McClellan, as senior officer, 
built, or had built for him, that false reputa- 
tion which—alack! and alack!~gave him 
command of the loyal armiez, General Roge- 
crans “‘ deserved well of his country.” If, in 
a larger sphere, he proved himself unequal to 
his position and responsibilities, the people 
were prepared to look on him indylgently, con- 
soling themselves, as they did in the case of 
Burnside, with the reflection, that if he was 
not great, he was certainly good. And when, 
in the closing year of the war, the worthy but 
unfortunate Rosecrans floated out of the cur- 
rent of events toward the Dead Sea of Obliv- 
fon, be carried with him the kindly regards of 
the American people, and the emphatic ejacu- 
lation, ‘‘Poor fellow!” How Johnson came to 
remember kim, no one will probably ever 
know. But thet General Rosecrans made no 
application for the post of Minister to Mexico, 
we certainly believe. For he himself says he 
did not ; and although he may not be a very 
wise man or great general, we haye yet to 
hear the first whisper against his truth, or the 
first allegation against his character. 

What we condemn or complain of, or rather, 
what we laugh at as ridiculous in itself, and 
sorrow at as showing a conceit as striking as 
his weakness was before palpable, is this ; 
that, after receiving his appointment as Minis- 
ter t0 Mexico, instead of going off about his 
business, he must needs toddle off to Sulphur 

aa self-appointed Minister of Forgive- 
mess, Love, Peace, and all Kindness, to a lot 
tof rebel leaders and officers there congregated, 
motoriously engaged in devising means of re- 
wuscitating the ‘‘ Lost Cause,” through politi- 
eal combinations. With gushing sincerity he 








, 





threw himself into their arms, and mistook 
their sardonic smiles as symbols of welcome. 
He wrote them a letter, also of the gushing or- 
der, and was transfixed on the cold, polished 
steel of their irony, without seeming to know 
or feel that he had been punctured through 
and through! He published his correspond- 
ence, and the result, we suspect, has been 
such as to send him—where he ought to have 
gone before—to Mexico, or, haply, to some 
quiet retreat where he may be safe from ridi- 
cule, not to say contempt. In the hands of 
the subtle diplomatists of our sister republic 
he will be mere wax; and, should he ever 
reach the Aztec Capital, he will be sure to add 
failure in diplomacy to failure in the field. 

We have been represented in England, dur- 
ing the period within which it is worth while 
to refer to, by three men, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. 
Dallas, and Mr. Adams, and by all with dig- 
nity, self-possession, self-control, and without 
the slightest compromise ot the national inde- 
pendence of character. ‘There was.not a trace 
of flunkyism in any of these representatives of 
the country. They spoke but seldom, if at all, 
and made only furtive allusions, if any, to 
‘*common blood,” ‘‘common language,” and 


‘¢common literature and religion,” that stale | 


clap-trap and wretched fustian with which 
maudlin and commonplace American orators 
repay their English hosts for their coid din- 
ners, and for which they get well and deserv- 
edly laughed at when their backs are turned. 
It has been reserved for Mr. Reverdy Johnson, 
a festive youth of seventy-two, to put on the 
plush over his ordinary habiliments. ‘‘Jeemes,” 
promoted from the pantry to the parlor, could 
not have enacted the flunky better, with more 
apparent satisfaction to himself, or more amuse- 
ment to his patrons. Mr. Johnson, the mo- 
ment he struck English soil, commenced to 
spout. He has talked in all the minor towns, 
on all occasions, and on the slightest pretexts. 
He has assured Englishmen that if the Ameri- 
can people have an ideal type of unselfishness, 
generosity, and all the virtues, including con- 
descension, it is that realized in the English- 
man. And in an humble way Americans read 
English, and in afurtive way have been known 
to quote Shakespeare and Milton. 

There was, itis true, a slight unpleasantness 
some eighty odd years ago between the Ameri- 
icans —always proud of their ancestry, how- 
ever—and the English, and there is a tradi- 
tion of a vessel called the Alabama. But then, 
as before, do we not read Shakespeare, and 
occasionally quote Milton? And although the 
foulest-mouthed and most malignant maligner 
of our country, Roebuck, calls Minister John- 
son ‘his friend, whom he is celighted to 
meet,” under the presidency of the head of 
the ‘‘ Southern Association” in England, Lord 
Wharncliffe, our Reverdy keeps on his way, 
spouting and to spout, with assurances that 
‘*all is serene,” and that not the slightest trou- 
ble can ensue about ‘that little bill” for 
depredations, which Mr. Adams so quietly, 
but so firmly and persistently projected under 
the nose of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
before dinner and after dinner—albeit he did 
speak a common language, and had a common 
religion, and common reminiscences of Shake- 
speare, etc., ad nauseam 

Mr. Johnson has opinions, no doubt. They 
were notoriously cheap and common in this 
country. There never was a suspicious or 
doubtful enterprise or scheme before Congress 
or on the market, with any money in it, in the 
prospectus of which there did not appear a 
legal opinion from Mr. Reverdy Johnson. He 
long ago took the wind out of Mr. Caleb 
Cushing’s sails, in this traffic of ‘legal 
opinions,” and established a practical mono- 
poly of that kind of verbal merchandise. But 
Mr. Reverdy Johnson must not peddle his 
opinions as those of the United States, not- 
withstanding he happens to be its Minister in 
England. We repudiate all his fulsome flat- 
tery, and fawning, and subserviency. We 
remember keenly, and will never forget, the 
part taken by Great Britain against us in the 
hours of our peril—her perfidy, baseness, and 
unscrupulous conduct. She hates us to-day 
as much as ever, but she fears us more. 
Besides, the Alabama business is not to be 
disposed of with a shrug of the shoulders, as 
a ‘trifling difference.” It is a serious busi- 
ness, and if Mr. Johnson ean ‘‘ arrange it” to 
the satisfaction of his countrymen, and con- 
formably with the honor of the people whose 
commission he holds, he had better ‘leave off 
his damned faces and begin.” 

We have heard just as much of Mr. John- 
gon’s sayings as we can bear, by telegraph and 
mail. Let him keep his peace now, and attend 
to his business. 

We shall look with some anxiety to China, to 
see if Mr. Ross Brown makes a fool of himself 
also, 








The Board of Health on Bread, 


We are glad to see that this very efficient 
Board is about to institute some inquiries into 
the frauds by which the public is victimized in 
the adulterations of bread. We wish them 
every success, and venture to suggest that 





their investigations might be carried further 
with great benefit to the consumers. For 
example, suppose they give us the weights of 
the ten cent loaves now sold, so far as they 
examine them, and let us know whether they 
are any heavier or larger than they were when 
flour was four dollars a barrel higher than it is 
to-day. Perhaps the Board will reco: mend 
that a law should be passed, and rigidly en- 
forced, that bread should be sold only by 
weight ; and a greater blessing to our poor 
population could not be conceived, if the scales 
were true. 

It may not be within the province of the 
Board, but the public would be much obliged 
if they would extend their inquiries into the 
subject of the weights and measures used by 
retail dealers. Perhaps it might then be ex- 
plained why a bushel of coal or potatoes never, 
by any accident, consists of more than three 
anda half pecks ; and how it is that the paper 
in which any commodity is wrapped is always 
weighed along with the article itself, and 
therefore sold at the same price. We are con- 
vinced that a proper inquiry into the petty 
swindles by which our laboring population is 
robbed of its hard earnings would produce 
some strikiny results. Only, to serve any good 
end, such an inquiry must be conducted by 
some duly authorized body; and we know of 
none more efficient than the Board of Health. 








The Generals on the General. 


Ir is well-known that Lieutenant-General 
Sherman, whose antecedents are thoroughly 
Democratic, is the open supporter of General 
Grant for President. So are Meade, Sickles, 
and Thomas, the conqueror of Hood. Within 
a few days other distinguished soldiers have 
given expression to their preferences— Sheri- 
dan, in a short, characteristic, telegraphic 
message to the recent great meeting of the 
Boys in Blue in Philadelphia, as follows : 


“lt is as essential to have a political victory this fall 
as it was to have an Appomattox, in 1865, and every 
man who loves his country should vote for Grant.”’ 


Schofield, now Secretary of War, in a letter 
to General Grant himself, writes : 


“The perfect unanimity and great enthusiasm of 
your nomination were certainly highly gratifying as 
being a formal ratification of the popular endorsements 
of your public record, which have heretofore been 
made throughout the country. The judicious selec- 
tion of Mr, Colfax as second on the ticket, and the 
general practical wisdom displayed in framing the 
plattorm—that is, in laying down practical rules of 
action, based upon the necessities of the country, 
instead of abstract political theories—have greatly in- 
creased the probabilities of success, and at the same 
time made that success the more to be desired. I have 
always believed that the Union could be fally restored 
only by the men who put down the rebellion. Your 
election to the Presidency will be the end of our politi- 
cal troubles, as your accession to the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army was the end of the Southern 
rebellion.”’ 


And General McClellan, in his letter to the 
recent great Democratic mass meeting in New 
York, said : 

“Separated as I thus am from the distinguished 
soldier who has been chosen as the leader of our 
opponents, I know that you will agree with me in the 


highest respect for the services he has rendered our 
country.” 








Matters and Things. 


Ovr little American singer, Patji, is mar- 
ried, as everybody knows, to Marquis de Caux. 
A correspondent writes of her and her husband : 
“They were seen at the Western Railway station, 
bound on a short trip to St. Germain, the prima 
donna in a pretty gray dress, a little plumed hat, 
and green parasol, and talked English only with 
her husband, which fact led to many commenta- 
ries. On Sunday, when they attended mass at 
the Madeleine, the crowding on their passage as 
they left the church was so great that they had 
much difficulty in making their way. The new 
marquise had purchased a piece of ground on the 
Boulevard d’Alma, where a beautiful house will 
soon rise, under whose roof La Patti will one day 
settle down as a grande dame Parisienne. Among 
her beautiful wedding presents was @ pair of ear- 
rings, of exquisite workmanship, in the Moorish 
style, presented to her by Mario. They are orna- 
mented with pearls, diamonds, and on each an 
immense turquoise, From Madame Grisi she also 
received a pair of earrings, which formerly be- 
longed to the Queen of Naples, The pendants, 
of most beautiful coral, are in the shape of Etrus- 
can vases, and attached to the gold mountings by 
bulls’ head in coral,”,——The great mackerel flcet 
of New England, numbering sixteen hundred ves- 
sels, is now on the ocean, and is having unprece- 
dented success,—The French Government has 
bitterly prosecuted a certain trenchant critic, 
M. Henri Rochefort by name, who started, with 
wonderful success, a paper called the Lanlerne, 
in Paris. He has been compelled to fly from 
France, but keeps up his war on the Emperor 
with unbroken pertinacity and effect. His last 
expedient to revenge himself on the Emperor was 
this: He prepared a number of the Lanterne, 
composed exclusively, from the first line to the 
last, of extracts from the political works of Napo- 
jeou ITI. These extracts, however, appeared so 
objectiqnable, that of the many printers to whom 
the collection was submitted, no one dared to 





print it. M. Henri Rochefort is thus enabled to 
gay that the works even of Napoleon III, cannot 
be published in France. The salary of the 
Premier of England is $25,000 a year, and the 
same sum is paid to the Chancellor of the Ex- | 
chequer—both being drawn by Mr. Disraeli. The 
Lord Chancellor has $50,000 a year. Five State 








Secretaries have $25,000 each. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland has $100,000 a year. The Sala. 
ries of other high Government functionaries 
range from $10,000 to $20,000 a year. The sa 

of the Governor General of India is $125,009 
& year, and large allowances extra. In America 
we are able to have Presidents for $25,000 a year 
—and plenty offering at that price,.——The 
decrease in the public debt for the month 
of September was, in round numbers, $5,000,000. 
Four millions of bonds, however, were issued 
to the Pacific Railway, so that the net decreage 
was only $1,000,000.—General Buckner, Grant's 
first -aptive at Fort Donelson, and to whom he 
wrot: a brief note once: ‘* Unconditional Surren- 
der! I shall move on your works in five min. 
utes !”—this General Buckner has ceased to be g 
bad General in order to become a worse editor 
He tells us that Grant is “of an inferior order o 
capacity, and singularly deficient in all the attri. 
butes of true statesmanship.”—An Italian named 
Muratori has invented a kind of felt, made of veg- 
etable substances, which is tough enough to 
resist a rifle-ball. He proposes to dress soldierg 
in it for battle, and Napoleon IIL. thinks of em- 
ploying it, instead of iron, for the armor of ships, 
——Green pigments have been in such bad repute 
for years, on account of their real or imaginary 
poisonous influence, that chemists have labored 
hard to find a form of the favorite color that shall 
be above suspicion. Success appears to have 
crowned their experiments at last, for we are told, 
says Once A Week, “that a new preparation of a 
salt of chromium yields a green coloring powder 
that leaves little to be desired. It is brilliant in 
tone, perfectly harmless, and possesses other 
requirements of a technical character. It will be 
known, when it is known, as Imperial Green.” 








In spite of the professed peaceable inclinations 
of society in this age of enlightenment, the civil- 
ized world, or rather, the governments of the 
civilized world, are very earnestly and industri- 
ously, let us say, too, successfully, searching for 
improvements in the art of killing men. Without 
regard to the morality of this disposition to 
slaughter, we suppose that it is the duty of our 
Government to be as well provided as others, 
better, if possible, with the implements of destruc- 
tion. The Winchester repeater, an improvement 
upon the Henry rifle, seems to be destined to fill 
the place of excellence among firearms. The 
Henry rifle was not officially recognized by our 
Government during the war; but it was so great 
a favorite with the soldiers that entire regiments 
bought and paid for these guns rather thani carry 
those furnished by the Government. ‘ Winches- 
ter’s repeaters” are an improvement on the 
Henry rifle. Not only can this gun be fired thirty 
times a minute continuously as a repeater, but it 
can be used as a single loader, retaining the mag- 
azine full of cartridges, to be used in any emer- 
gency, when the whole fifteen charges can be 
fired in fifteen seconds, or in double-quick time 
in seven and a half seconds—an effectiveness far 
beyond that of any other arm. In strength and 
durability, in mechanical arrangement, and in 
accuracy, this gun has been proven by the investi- 
gation of the Swiss Government superior to all 
other repeaters in use, and our own Government 
cannot well ignore the important facts of the case. 





Tue Tribune noticing the report that Mr 
Reverdy Johnson is on the point of signing a 
naturalization treaty with Great Britain, similar 
to the somewhat equivocal document negociated 
between Mr. Bancroft and Prussia, begs ‘to re- 
mind Mr. Reverdy Johnson that the American 
merchant marine has been driven from the seas 
by British built pirates, and that our bills for 
damages have remained unsettled quite long 
enough.” 





Waar is called “ Ritualism ” is rife in England, 
During the first week in September a kind of 
religious Harvest Home was perpetrated in Lan- 
cashire, in which the participants were “ got up ” 
in most extraordinary and unintell gible toggery, 
There were a “crucifier in cassock, cotto, fur 
tippet, and biretta ; choir boy in a violet cassock, 
bearing on his head a round basket of fruit, vine 
leaves,” etc.; then somebody carried “a white, 
blue, and silver banner of the Holy fpirit,” “a 
banner of St. Jamcs the Great, with painted 
picture,” ete. Then “the following offerings, 
which had previously been borne in procession, 
were brought to the sacristan at the chancel steps, 
and by him taken to the priest at the altar for pre- 
sentation” : “‘ A pig’s head decked out with flowerg, ' 
corn, and berries, a large pat of butter stamped 
with a lamb, two small pats of butter, twelve fresh 
eggs in moss baskets,” ete., after which — the 
pig’s head and the butter—the band appears to 
have s gnificantly played “‘O Paradise!” The 
vicar preached, “ grasping a cross, which he used 
in a most spirited manner,’ but lost his voice 
before he got to the end of his sermon. We sup- 
pose all this sort of thing is intended to make 
people more grateful for their pigs’ heads, pats of 
butter, corn, eggs, and other good things ; but if 
80, why not present new books, newspapers 
sewing-machines, microscopes, voltaic batteries’ 
and other such gilts of God on the altar? It is 
poor work, this attempt to make a nation, whose 
outward life has been absorbed by its inward, go 
back into the dancing, gesticulating, genuflecting 
days of its infancy. 





“SEVERAL years ago the swill milk nuisance was 
brought before the public, and so thoroughly eradi- 
cated, that in 1866, the same year the present Board of 
Health was organized, a capable autnority reported 
officially that not a single diseased cow was to the found 
on Manhattan Island. The same authority now de- 
clares that, in spite of t that the of Health 
has been in operation the intervening period, 
the swill milk evil is again icting our city, and that 
severa) large establishments are in active operation in 
the neighburhood,”’—JN, -¥. Sun. ‘ . 


The Sun should have explained that it was thig 
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fore the public 
was an arduous one. 


broug e swill milk nuisance be- 
ae ner steuedicated” it, Lhe task 
It was like —— we 
les, and was only accomplishec 
nar cost peseanel risk, and at an expendi- 
ture of time and money not likely to encourage 
new reformers in that direction. We are sorry to 
hear tuat the monster we had fondly hoped we 
bad effectually killed is again lifting his battered 
head. Weshall look into the matter, and if there 
is a swill milk establishment in the city, we shall 
show it up in all its real horrors, with the resi- 
dences and portraits of “‘all concerned, even if 
it makes Fifth avenue howl, as it did before. We 
rely on the Sun, with its hundred thousand daily 
circulation, to lead a column in the attack. 


Tur allegation that the freedmen will not 
work, is disproved by the reports of the crops 
that reach us from the South. There has been 
raised this year a vast and an unusual amount of 
corn, wheat and other cereals, with almost every- 
thing else necessary to sustain the population, in- 
dependent of outside supplies. There is a fair 
crop of tobacco, and sugar-planting has been re- 
vived in Louisiana. The crop of the great staple, 
sotton, is estimated by the planters themselves, 
at two million five hundred thousand bales, The 
cotton generally is of as fine a quality, too, as in 
the most favorable seasons. This year's crop, 
therefore, will be worth, if the present price be 
xept up, about (wo hundred and Jifty millions of 
dollars. There is reason to believe the price will 
pe sustained. The stock of our American long 
staple on hand in Europe is very limited, and 
there is a large demand at home. The crop will 
realize, probably, move than any previous one has 
realized ; for when it reached four and five mil- 
tions of bales, as in the years just before the war, 
the market value per pound was not half what it 
is NOW. 








Tux Kentucky newspapers are loud in proclaim- 
ng that Congress meditates the establishment of 
aegro suffrage in all the States, including Ken- 
sucky, Maryland and Delaware, under the assumed 
authority of the 14th Constitutional Amend- 
ment. This is wholly untrue, for no one pretends 
that this amendment conveys any such power. 
[he whele bearing of the amendment on the 
question of suffrage is confined to the reduction 
of representation asa penalty of disfranchisement 
pn account of race or color. In other words, the 
States above named, as well, in fact, as all the 
States, will no longer be permitted to count 
their negroes in calculating their rates of repre- 
sentation, unless they give them the ballot. This 
new and wholesome provision of the Constitution 
will materially lessen the number of Congressmen 
from Maryland and Kentucky, unless they give 
Sambo a vote. 





Tux assertion of Governor Seymour, that ‘‘ we 
are paying more than $150,000,000 a year to main- 
tain an army to keep the Sou h in subjection ” is 
answered by the United States Commissioner of 
Revenue, Mr. David A. Wells, as follows: 

“The total disbursements made under the direction 
of, or through the War Department, for the fiscal year 
snding June 30th, 1868, were $123,246,648 62. Of this 
amount there were paid 


For DOM. c cove cccccccccccccceccsccs «+s ++ $38,000,000 
For Reimbursing State Claims..........+++-+. 11,330,188 
For Engineer Bureau (mainly River and Har- 

bor improvements). .....6.+--seeceeeees 6,132,620 
For payments for property lost or destroyed 

in the mili ce of the United 


States (Act of March 3d, 1849, and sup- 
estimated. 







plements thereto), cccccccocce 6,111,900 
for Subsistence of Indians, estimated...... 1,000,000 
for Freedmen’s Bureau...........- 8,215,000 
for Expenses of Reconstruction . 1,700,270 
for National Cemeteries........ eee 792,860 
for Commutation of Rations of Prisoners of 

WAP. ccrcccccccccccccccccccccccccosccces 152,000 

Total... .ccescceceesccsce evcceeses. ++ $66,533,238 


“This amount, deducted from the aggregate expen- 
ditures above given, indicates the reg and legiti- 
mate army expenditures tor the fiscal Ya ending June 
30, 1868, to have been $56,713,410, of which no incon- 
siderable part is justly c eable to the expenses 
attendant upon the existence of Indian hostilities upon 
the Plains in the Summer and Fall of 1867, which 
largely and exeeptionably augmented the cost of trans- 
portation and subsistence. 

“The military appropriations for the current fiscal 
year are $33,081,013.” 





Tue Herald publishes the following paragraph 
from General Butler : 


“ Brick Pomeroy is a character. He used to pub- 
lish some very hard stories about me, so much so that 
several of my friends came to me and asked me why I 
did not prosecute and punish bim. But I only laughed 
at it, and would no more have thought seriously of 
prosecuting Brick Pomeroy than I would have thought 
of bringing an action for damages against a musquito 
that came buzzing in my ear. A very funny circum- 
stance happened, however, in regard to Brick. Soon 
after I had returned from a trip [ made to the West in 
1866, a siatement was published in the La Crosse Demo- 
erat, to the effect that I had commenced a suit against 
the proprietors for one hundred thousand dollars dam- 
ages. Of course I saw nothing of this; but shortly after- 
ward Brick Pomeroy published a jetter purporting to 
come from me, and dated from 71 Broadway—a place I 
mever was in, to my recollection, in my life—in which 
I offered to discontinue the suit, provided that Brick 
would to stop his libelous attscks. A friend took 
the trouble to show me a copy of the paper containing 
this letter, and as it purported to bear my signature, I 
bee it proper to write a briet communication, which 
i published in the Tribune, denying that I had ever 
written such a letter. It occurred to me that the thing 
might have been concocted as a sel! upon Brick Pome- 
toy, and the letter written as a hoax in my name; but 
then I remembered that, as I had never sued that person 
for libel or anything else, he could not have been un- 
wittingly taken in, and hence in my communication I 

the letter as ‘a torgery committed to 
sustain a lie.” Brick was then on a lecturing tour, I 
believe down South, and you may imagine my astonish- 
yoent when, a few days after, I read in all the papers a 
statement telegraphed by Brick through the Associated 
Press to the effect that the Tribune letter was the forg- 
ery, and that the letter previously Ds yy by Brick 
was the genuine one. I regarded this as the very 
omnipotence of lying.” 

Who committed this “‘ forgery to sustain a lie,” 
appears only as an inference ; but it is notorious 
that the person Howard, who is reported to be 
“*Brick Pomeroy’s” editor in this city, was once 
arrested for forgery, and imprisoned. The ex. 


periment of publishing a daily paper in New York 


down to the level of the denizens of Mackerelville 
and the Five Points does not appear to be a suc- 
cessful one, and when the Ides of November come 
round, we expect to see the Western “ carpet- 
bagger” vending his solitary way back to the 
wilds of Wisconsin, a wiser, if not a better man. 





How our national contest is (or rather was) 
regarded in London as late as the 5th of Septem- 
ber, appears from the following compact para- 
graph from the Spectator : 

“In the Northwest the Democratic cry is “free 
trade;”’ in the Southwest, the “right of white men to 

‘overn;” in the Middle States, the “‘tyranny of the 
publicans;” in the East, the “‘ rights of the States;"’ 
in New York and Pennsylvania, the “obligations of 
party,” and in the South, the “‘cessation of military 
despotism ;”” but everywhere the undying theory of the 
party is, that every State bas a right to do everything it 
pleases, except impose customs, send ambassadors, or 
secede. With a Democratic President, and a Democratic 
majority in the West, the whites of each Southern 
State will be in a position to declare the suffrage laws 
null, to appoint a white Legislature and Executive, to 
= any labor laws not absolutely involving slavery— 
ws, for example, against leaving work—to make 
forced labor under assignments the sole penalty for 
colored criminals, and so to impede the collection of 
national taxes as to make the repudiatien of the war 
debt inevitable. Society would agains .me its old 
aristocratic form, and the Union be divided once more 
into two fundamentally hostile civilizations, certain 
sooner or later to come into armed collision. The South 
would, in fact, attain, within the forms of the Con- 
stitution, nearly all the results it could have ob- 
tained through secession, and would besides remain 
under its old necessity of ruling the entire Union in 
order to preserve State Rights intact. In fact, the state 
of things which existed just before the war would be 
revived, and it is to revive that state that the Demo- 
cratic leaders are now avowedly striving.” 








THE OFFENBACH WAR, 


Tue return of Fanny Janauschek to New 
York, and the production of the drama of ‘‘Out of the 
Streets,” founded on the romance recently published 
in the Chimmey Corner by Mr. Charles Gayler, bave con- 
stituted the two dramatic sensations of the past week. 

It was at the Academy of Music the first named took 


The second was offered at the New York Theatre. 
Both the actress and the drama enjoyed a decided 
success. 

We would, however, hint to the author of “Out 
of the Streets” the advisability of remembering in 
future the theatrical editor of a paper, as well as its 
outside employés, if he expects detailed notices. Luck- 
ily his present play is too well known to the readers of 
the above-mentioned paper, to require closer attention 
at our hands than the mere statement of its production, 
Madame Janauschek has appeared in the “ Bride of 
Messina,” “ Phedra,” and “* Deborah,” at the Academy 
of Music, renewing the admiration among our German 
public which she produced during the last season. 
However, the great theatrical attraction of the present 
consists in the Offenbach War. Envious of the laurels 
won by Papa Bateman, in having introduced ‘La 
Grande Duchesse ”’ to us, and followed it up with “ La 
Belle Helene,” and Barbe Bleue,” Ristori Grau has 
brought over from Paris a new French company for 
Opera Bouffe, and inaugurated his season at the French 
Theatre, in Fourteenth street, almost at the moment 
when, quitting Nible’s Garden in a blaze of glory, his 
predecessor has transferred his triumphant banners, 
with his victorious vocal troops, to Pike’s Opera House, 
in Twenty-third street. Having conquered the hearts 
and depleted the pockets of our citizens in the two 
first-named locations, and thirsting for conquest in new 
localities, the discoverer of Opera Bouffe has hung out 
his flag in a region he has as yet untried, and there 
defies all comers. Each operatic general has a gallant 
army. But that of the Papa is one which has been 
used to victory. Although the shortest of the two, his 
leading Brigadier, the Tostee, has been known to us be- 
fore the appearance of Rosa Bell. She has vanquished 
not only the tribes of Fourteenth street and Broadway, 
bat gathered greenbacks and reputation from the St. 
Lawrence to the Mississippi. If Grau has given us dur- 
ing the last week the scarcely matchable Carrier, does 
not Bateman in the present one offer us the invincible 
Aujac? Willnot the two wretched “ Sabres de mon pere”’ 
be fleshed in the ears and pockets of our unsuffering 
citizens? Whichever is to win, we are obliged to own 
that Grau has given us one grand stroke of generalship 
in announcing admission after half-past nine o’clock, 
P. M., at half price onJy. In running free stages from 
Union square to Twenty-third street, however, the Papa 
offers us an even greater one. Should the contest con- 
tinue in as lively a temper as it has begun, we antici- 
pate the one will admit the admirers of Offenbach for 
nothing, thus forcing the other to offer them broiled 
oysters and green seal as a more positive temptation. 
In the confident anticipation that it must come to this, 
our outcry for many coming weeks will be Vive le 
Guerre and success to Offenbach. 

Shakespeare after Offenbach is a serious of 
diet, but a sound one for the mental stomach. This 
week Edwin Forrest was to have returned to Niblo’s 
Garden, and opened in his noblest character—King 
Lear. Standing alone, as he has done for many years, 
upon the American stage in the grander drama, we in- 
variably hail his yearly appearance upon our boards 
with the fullest pleasure, and trust that it will be long 
before that portion of the public which enjoys the 
loftier range of theatrical representation may have to 
bid him a final farewell. 

— We would call the attention of our general 
readers to a lecture, which, although mee | to be 
classed under the head ct amusement, will, we believe, be 
largely attended by all who are inclined to science when 
it is presented to them in a popular form. The subject is 
Geology, pictorially illustrated in the most complete 
and comprehensive manner. It will be offered to our 
public by Professor Adolphus Rohde, during the week, 
in Alemania Hall, East Seventeenth street. 

— The Grand Fancy Dress Ball, called La Coterie 
Carnival, has already been announced as to take place 
at the Academy of Music, in Philadelphia, in January 
next. This is emphatically “taking time by the fore- 
lock,’’ and does credit to the foresight of Messrs Abel 
and Risley, who bave been its managers trom the first. 











ART GOSSIP. 

As London to Great Britain, Paris to France, 
so is New York to the United States. Already it is 
recognized as the centre to which artistic talent inevi- 
tably gravitates, and so it is that, year after year, artists 





of local repute in the several cities, far and near, find 
their way to New York, and set up their easels amid its 
moving multitudes, it is not long since Mr. G. Lamb- 
den, from Philadelphia, became permanently a resident 
among us; and we have lately jearned that Mr. A. T. 
Bricher, a well-known artist of Boston, has deserted the 
classic groves of that Athenien city, and become a New | 
Yorker. Mr, Bricher, whose landscapes are tamiliar to 
many persons here through the medium of the chromo- 
lithograph, bas opened a studio in the building at the 
corner of Broadway and Thirtieth street, where he has 





now on view several cabinet pictures of scenery studied 
by him in the White Mountains and the vicinity of 
Lake George. 

On Friday evening last there was a large gathering of 
art critics ang connoisseurs, at No, 82 Fifth Avenue, the 
occasion being a private view of a new picture from the 
pencil of Mr. Jerome Thompson, The subject of this 
picture, which is called “Home, Sweet Home,” is a 
pleasant pastoral landscape of New England scenery, 
the character of which has been rendered by the artist 
with much freshness and feeling. Ch lithographs 
from the picture were also on view, and were much 
admired for their fidelity and clearness of tint. Their 
exhibition is now open to the public, and will doubtless 
prove as attractive as the “Old Oaken Bucket” of the 
same artist. 

So few of the artists have as yet returned from their 
crea SuREEENR, that we have but little art news to 
chronicle. 

Mr. 8S. J. Guy has nearly finished a charming little 
fancy, which he calls ‘Morning Glory.” A child has 
just arisen, and is out on the veranda in her vight- 
dress, culling from the trellis some of the flowers from 
which the picture is named. A strong gleam of early 
sunshine gives effect to the objects in the composition. 

Mr. Regis Gignoux has been absent from the city but 
for a short time, and is now at work in his studio. In 
strong contrast with his glowing picture of Lake George 
scenery, to which we have hitherto referred, and which 
is now finished, is one of a view in the Adirondacks, to 
which be has just put the last touches. It is a winter 
scene, sombre and dreary, with ragged pines and 
cedars, and a gray sky that has the very feeling and 
quality of cold wintry blasts in its drifting. 











OUR LONDON LETTER. 


Tux great cab strike ended ingloriously for 
the cab proprietors, as they were not sustained by pub- 
lic opinion, and had to give way. For a few days the 
streets were quite without their usual throng of these 
vehicles, only a solitary one here and there of the 
“ privileged order” conveying passengers from the 
railways. As it was the dull season of the year, the 
pressure was not felt severely by tie public. The cab 
proprietors, no doubt inflamed by the crusade of the 
Press against the railways, thought the moment propi- 
tious for their monster grievance; but “order pre- 
vails,” and cabs are abundant. 

There has, indeed, been a slight row in Lombard 
street, where one Jiynn, who is commonly called 
Brother Ignatius, an eloquent but over enthusiastic re- 
viver of Monasticism in the Church of England, has 
been holding forth, and attracted considerable congre- 
gations, One of these has been mobbed by “strong 
Protestants,” and the discharged congregation pelted 
and abused on their exit from the Church of St, Ed- 
ward the King, by a mob of “rabid clerks and inebri- 
ated stock-brokers.” According to one description, 
both parties were much to blame; the High Church for 
adopting an obnoxious costume and ceremonies, 
which in some parishes is degenerating into pagapvism, 
and the altars decorated or loaded with viands. 

The registration ‘of voters has commenced, and 
many of the fair sex have claimed the suffrage, but 
have been repulsed by the revising barristers. Grand 
discussions and arguments have been heard as to the 
word “man” in acts of Parliament. It is averred by 
the claimants that it means ‘“‘ woman.” Mill, the mem- 
ber for Westminster, had proposed to substitute in the 
act, ‘‘ person,” in order to carry the female vote ; but 
it was rejected in the act, so that the sex, an “acci- 
dental difference ’’ according to one claimant, does not 
realize the franchise. 

The Lodger franchise has not added seriously to the 
constituencies, as the conditions of claim have ren- 
dered it difficult to be placed on the register. But 
Household suffrage is a step in the right direction, and 
others will follow. The candidates, too, are all making 
their addresses, and the usual electioneering speeches 
and personal attacks are being made, As a rule, they 
are milder on this than on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, although a good deal of beer and balderdash flow 
out on the occasion. In some places slight acts of vio- 
lence have attended the speeches of popular candi- 
dates. The most serious riots have been at Manchester, 
where one Murphy, an ultra-Protestant lecturer, who 
has already thrown several towns into trouble by fierce 
denunciatory lectures against the Roman Catholics, has 
come forward as a candidate. Another Orange orator, 
in Ireland, Johnstone, has also addressed considerably 
strong language to the constituents, but there has been 
no breach of the peace, as at Manchester. 

It is impossibie, at the present moment, to predicate 
the phase of the next Par ent, but an impression is 
gaining ground that the administration may not prove 
adverse to the disendowment of the Irish Ch and 
shows signs of vacillation, such as may lead to a reten- 
tion of office, by “ the Whigs,” by adopting 
Gladstone’s proposal, In the meantime the Report of 
the Commission on the Irish Church has a red, and 
will pave the r | for dealing with that establishment. 

The report of the Select Committee on th ed 
Women’s Property Bill has also in part appeared, as 
the whole question will have to be resifted in the next 
Parliament. The report recommends the “ subjugation 
of man,” as he is still to enjoy the “proud privilege” 
of paying his wife’s debts, while the wife is to enjoy 
her own property as a kind of pocket-money. As there 
middie age and marriage in tho upper apa mutating 
m' age, an @ upper and midd 
classes is a declining institution, all that gives an nde 

ndent and te estate to woman be so much 
ost to her mai onial attractions. A close-fisted part- 
ner for life, irresponsible to the law of debt, is not the 
beau-ideal of human happiness, and when “lovely wo- 
man ” talks of rights, id goes out of the window, 
and My by the door. e object of the promoters 
of the bill is to protect the sa of poor married wo- 
men, ‘dark moons,” as such obscure sums are called, 
from the rapacity of their husbands. There is, how- 
ever, too strong an idea that all busbands are, or may 
be, monsters, and matrimony seems to commence with 
a vote of “‘ no confidence ” on either side. 

Our next social difficulty is the increase of pauperism, 
as itappears from the last returns that there are more 
than a million of papa, the cost of whose mainten- 
ance amounts to 6s. per head on the entire popula- 
tion. In the meantime the number of large fortunes 
diminish. There were 175 who returned their incomes 
for the income tax schedule, when first imposed, as 
over $250,000; that number has now sunk to 53, so that 
capital and pauperism are at different ends of the pole. 
In attesting direct taxes, it is evident that persons with 
fixed incomes are taxed to the utmost, while it is im- 
possible to rack-rent commercial firms without an in- 

nisitorial severity which could not be carried out. 

e history of the old income tax, at the commence- 
ment of the cen , Showed that it was a source of 
public revenue which rapidly diminished from various 
causes—the loss of fortunes, the power of evasion, the 
pressure of the tax itself. The same phenomenon will 
no doubt repeat itself, and show symptoms of the old 
malady of that financial panacea, direct taxation. There 
is, however, a general feeling that direct taxation will 
for the future be substituted here by degrees, in place 
of indirect, and that the public burdens will be shifted 
on capital by the extension of the suffrage. 

The affairs of France are much in their usual condi- 
tion. Burdened with an army of 900,000 men, it is not 
astonishing that the cry of war should be raised, and 
that at the camp at Chalons the army, under the excite- 
ment of champagne apd claret, should have uttered 
cries, “*To the Rhine!" The Emperor Napoleon said 
nothing, for fear it might be construed to mean war. 

The North German Confederation, as Prussia is 
called, is equally prepared for contingencies, and Ba- 





dén is only too anxious to place itself under the protec- 
toraie of Prussia. 

Russia, in the meanwhile, is extending her influence 
in South Germany; one of her princesses is on the 
throne of Wurtemburg, the consort of a by no means 
remarkably brilliant king; another is to sit on the 
throne ot Bavaria, an’ even for that purpose to renounce 
the orthodox Greek faith and become a good Catvolic, 
so that a future confederation of the Rhine would not, 
as a matter of course, be entirely under the influence of 
F auvce. 

Belgium remains much as it was, but the death of 
the heir-apparent, when it happens, will complicate 
events. 

Pruss'a and Holland are not on the best of terms, but 
Prussia wishes for peace, and has disbanded part of 
her army, and France bas followed suit, so that all im- 
mediate prospect of war has vanished. 

Danger is, however. apprehended from the side of 
Spain. That unhappy Peninsula is again in a state of in- 
surrection. This time the fleet has “‘ pronounced,” 
and some of the exiled Generals have landed on the 
coast of Spain. The situation is critical, and much 
will depend on the action of France, as any interfer- 
ance in the affairs of the Peninsula would he the signal 
for the mobilization of the other continental powers. 
The Russian press has been coquetting with France, 
and holds out that if France will renounce its senti- 
mentalism about Poland and agree with Russia on tie 
affairs ot the East, that Prussia would be in a strait. 
It is in fact a menace to Prussia, the growing power of 
which Russia seems afraid. 

The King of Prussia professes peace, and Bismarck 
is expected on a visit here, to take some baths at the sea 
for the recovery of his health. The visit is considered 
diplomatic, and is a change for Rhenish Hells and Ger- 
man Spas, where diplomatiste usually meet and ex- 
change ideas on the state of Europe, and plans of mu- 
tual aggrandizement or repression. The Prussians 
have great faith in Bismarck, and consider him more 
than a diplomatic match for Napoleon. It appears that 
if war should unfortunately arise between Prussia and 
France, that Prussia would take the aggressive, and not 
wait to he attacked; but the Germans, by tradition, are 
much slower than the French, and would be consider- 
ably mauled at the commencement of such a struggle, 
however they might ultimately come out of the con- 
flict; and the amount of co-operation of South Germany 
would be languid at first, and vigorous only if Prussia 
was successful. 

Roumania and Bulgaria are in a state of chronic dis- 
quiet, owing to the presence of foreign tatore desir- 
ous of creating a European war. The ! show signs 
of marching an army to the front, and entering the 
Principalities. The populations are not hostile to the 
Turks, and the agitators have received little or no sup- 
port, so that, like the Cretan insurrection, it will end in 
an abortive attempt at confusion. 

The only new thing in science is the analysis, by the 
spectroscope, of the red protuberances seen during the 
solar eclipse. They are pronounced to be hydrogen, 
which is the more remarkable as hydrogen burns blue, 
not red, But the spectroscope is a new instrument, 
and will — more experiments to decide positively 
on such points, as it is apt to find too much, and to 
em the inquirer. 








Triennial Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, at New York City—The Com: 
munion Service on Wednesday, Oct. 7th. 


‘fue opening services of the Triennial Con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal Church of North 
America were held in Trinity Church, New York City, 
on Wednesday, October 7th. The attendance on the 
part of the bishops, the clerical and lay delevates, and 
the public generally, was very large; and it was ob- 
served that. for the first time since 1859, the Southern 
States were fully represented. The House of Bishops 
was organized with the Reverend Benjamin Smith, 
D.D., of Kentucky, as Presiding Bishop, after which 
the sacrament of the Holy Communion was celebrated. 

Bishop MclIivaine, of Ohio, read the exhortation, and 
Bishop Smith, of Kentucky, the absolution and prayers 
following, while Bishop Machoray, of Rupert’s Land, 
consecrated the elements, which, having been partaken 
of by Bishops Smith and McIlvaine, were by them dis- 
tributed to the remaining bishops. Bishops Machoray 
and McCoskry then distributed the elements to the 
surpliced priests, after which the bishops indiscrimi- 
nately administered to the audience. This service 
occupied about an hour. 

The business meetings of the Convention will be held 
at Trinity Church, in Twenty-fifth street, near Broad- 
way, the sessions being from 10, a. m. to 4, P. mu. 








SOME FACTS ABOUT SPAIN, 

Tue interest which the revolution in Spain 
inspires in regard to that country will render the fo]. 
lowing facts acceptable: 

The total population of Spain, excepting that of her 
colonies, the Philippine Islands, Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
etc., is 16,300,000. 

At the end of 1866, she had a navy composed of 118 
vessels, carrying 1,071 guns, and manned by 14,600 
sailors and 8,000 marines. 

In 1832 there were but 700 educational establishments 
in all Spain. In 1851 these had increased to 22,207, 
with 839,182 scholars. The latter, in 1861, had reached 
the number of 1,046,000. 

In 1864 Spain had 279 journals, of which 62 were pub- 
lished daily, and 93 were neither political nor religious. 

One of the causes of the downfall of Isabella was her 
subserviency to the Church, and her opposition to free- 
dom of public worship. How strong public opinion in 
favor ot such freedom is, may be inferred from the 
fact that in 1855 s motion to establish complete reli- 
gious toleration was lost by only four votes, in a house 
of 202. 

The rapid advance in the material prosperity of 
Spain is shown from the fact that her commerce in- 
creased over three-fold between 1843 and 1860, 

Finally, it may be said, the party that has driven ont 
the queen and assumed power, is that which is hostile 
to slavery in Cuba, and was opposed to the Spanish ex~ 
peditions against Mexico, Peru, and Santo Domingo. 








Tue ass and the mule, as well as the horse, 
are now, it would seem, to be found on Parisian tables. 
M. Bourguin, in a pamphlet entitled “La Viande de 
Cheval,” says: “ Some people are surprised to find 
the aes and the mule figuring slong with other animals 
in the butchers’ — of Paris, They will be more 
surprised still when “y learn that, according to the 
unanimous testimony of the members of a committee 
who have tasted them, the flesh of the mule is better 
than that of the horse, and the flesh of the ass is better 
than that of the mule. Since Pope Gregory IIL declared 
the flesh of the horse filthy and execrable, and Pope 
Zaccharius L renewed the absolute prohibition, it can 
be easily understood how the idea of horsefiesh being 
impure bas remained rooted in the minds of the popu- 
lation, although the anathemas against it have been 
long torgotten, like every measure essentially of a 
temporal nature. At the present day this prejudice 
may be said to bave almost given way, and the use of 
this new description of tood tends to spread more and 
more. It is probable that so valuable an article of dict 
will be no longer neglected by our armies in a cam- 
ign, since even in Paris the boucherics de cheval are do- 
an excellent trade.” 


Tae Parisians are turning the velocipedes 
to a variety of uses. The other morning two velociped- 
ists were exercising in the Champs Elysées, when a cr y 
of *‘ Stop thief” was raised. The velocipedists imme- 





diately pursued the young pickpocket, captured } 
and handed him over to the police, ” _ 
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THE CAMP OF CHALONS, FRANCE~—CHASSEPOT RIFLE PRACTICE IN THE PRESENCE OF THE 
EMPEROR AND PRINCE IMPERIAL. 
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EUROPEAN PRESS. 

The Camp of Chalons, France, in 1568. 

The last days of the Emperor Napoleon and the 
Prince Imperial at the Camp of Chalons were well em- 
ployed. Besides the grand reviews and sham battles, 
the Emperor entered with earnestness into various 
details of military life. His Majesty personally made 
tit! 01 @ revolver of recent invention, and seemed sat- 
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isfied with the result. The practice with the Chassepot | 
rifle, at 600 metres, elicited warm expressions of impe- | 
rial satisfaction. The young prince was present at all | 
the exhibitions, and was apparently much edified and | 
delighted. 


The Fete Des Loges, at St. Germain-En- 
Loye, France. 

Tne great féte which is held at St. Germain, France, 
on the first Sunday after August 30th, and which con- 
tinues for three days, is one of the liveliest, the most 
popular, and the most tumultuous holidays of the se2- 
son. It is celebrated on the outskirts of the forest, near 
the establishment named Des Loges, and the chapel of 
ease to the imperial residence of 8t. Denis. The great 
feature of the holiday is its entirely outdoor character. 
The tents occupy the splendid avenue which leads from 
the forest; the saltimbanques, and showmen, and ail | 
the performers that make the fun of the fair, exhibit 
under tne shade of the stately trees, and even the pro- 
visioning of so large an assembly is admirably executed 
by means of a portable kitchen, where the spits turn 
with their appetizing burden by means of the old con- | 
trivance of a wheel and pulley, the weight of which is | 
hung over a branching stem of the greenwood. The 
clang of trombones, cymbals, and gongs, and the boom ot 
big drums, startle the innocent denizens of the woods; 
and the sound of a multitude of voices talking, laugh- 
ing, shouting, and singing, confound the very echoes 
of the forest glades. 

High Life in England—An English Yacht- 
ing Party. 

Our engraving is taken from a French illustrated 
periodieal, and shows that the Gallic artists have studied 
with some success the peculiarities ef their neighbors 
seroes the channel. The types of the English gentry 

































































GOVERNMENT BUILDING, GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR, SOUTH AMERICA. 


are well portrayed, and the family party on board the 
yacht is probably as thoroughly English as a French- 
man could make it. 


The Great Earthquake in South America 
—Arequipa, Peru, One of the Destroyed 
Cities. 

We have already given illustrations and the details of 
the terrible earthquake in South America, which oc- 
curred between the 13th and 16th of August. We 
present this week a view of Arequipa, the chief city of 
the Peruvian littoral province of Arequipa, which was 
totally destroyed. Arequipa was an inland city, stand- 
ing high among those peaks of the double Cordillera, 
not a few of which are numbered amongst the most 
active volcanoes. It was commanded by the volcano of 
Misti, a mountain said to exceed the summit of Mont 
Blanc by 400 feet. With the town of Arica, it had fre- 
quently been devastated by earthquakes. 


Permanent Exposition of the Products of 
Algeria, Paris, France. 

At the Palais d’Industrie, in the Champs-Elysées, 
Paris, there has been established a permanent exhibi- 
tion of the products of Algeria and of the French 
colonies, The objects that most interest visitors are 
the articles of toilet, and the weapons and instruments 
that come from America, Asia, Africa, and Oceanica. 
Our engraving represents the great middle hall, which 
is in itself a spacious museum ot curiosities and interest- 
ing productions of the mineral, animal, vegetable, and 
industrial spheres. 


The Maritime Exposition, Havre, France 
—The Alligators at Dinner. 

We have already given pictures of the Exposition at 
Havre, of which the greatest success was the Aquarium. 
Our engraving represents the feeding of the alligators, 
which were brought from America by M. Lainé. These 
animals suffer considerably from the climate, and seem 
to be inclined to torpidity. Every day, at the feeding 
hour, M. Lainé finds it necessary to stir them up with 
a pole, to induce them to open their enormous jaws, 








into which he throws a couple of pounds or so of meat. 
In spite of their torpidity, the alligators bave lost no- 
thing of their voracity, and frequently snap at the hand 
that feeds them. 


The Tea Ship Spindrift, Winner of the 
Ocean Race from China. 

The 15,000 mile race by the large fleet of clipper ships 
with the new spring teas from China has this year been 
watched with more than ordinary interest. In all, about 
forty sailing ships were engaged in the contest. The 
departure from Foo-Chow-Foo and its neighboring 
ports in China ranged over a space of twenty-five days. 
The Spindrift, a new ship of 899 tons, sailed on May 
29th, with over one million pounds of tes, passed 
through the Downs—off the south-east coast of Eng- 
land—at thirty minutes past twelve o’clock on Wednes- 
day afternoon, September 2d, and got into the East 
Indian Dock at twelve o’clock that night. As yet the 
laure!s fall on the Spindrift, unless some of the ships 
which left China later beat ber by time. 








GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR, S. A. 


Tue recent terrible and destructive convul- 
sion of nature, that overwhelmed so many South Amer- 
ican communities iu ruin, has given a melancholy 
interest to the cities of those afflicted countries. The 
Republic of Ecuador suffered by the earthquake 
though in a less degree than Peru. We give a view of 
a street in Guayaquil city, which escaped the visitation 
Guayaquil, the principal seat of trade of the Republic 





is situated on the coast, and on the right bank of the | 


Guayaquil river, forty miles above its mouth. 
a pleasant town to look at or to live m, — 
low ground, ill-supplied with water, unhealthy, ani 
infected with vermin. 
the Pacific, and large ships can ascend to the town at 
hiyh-water, the tide rising sometimes twenty-four feet 
Our engraving shows the front of the Government 
buildings in the foreground, and a scene cf mingled 
indolence and activity not particularly calculated to con- 
vey an impression of the importance of the place. 
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The Late Hon. Howell Cobb, of Georgia. 


Tue Hon. Howell Cobb, of Georgia, died 
suddenly at the Fitth Avenue Hotel, on Friday morn- 
ing, Octcber 9th, of apoplexy, in the fifty-fourth year of 
his age. 

The deceased had stopped at the foot of the main 
staircase, leading from the office of the hotel, to con- 
verse with Bishop Beckwith, of Georgia, and Colonel 
F. F. Williams, of Florida, and turning te address his 





THE LATE HON, 


HOWELL GOBB. 


wife, be suddenly placed his hand to his forehead and 
sat down on the stairs. He instantly became insensi- 
ble, and was carried into the reception-room, where he 
expired in about thirty minutes. 

Mr. Cobb was born in Jefferson county, Georgia, 
September 7, 1815, was graduat~d at Franklin College, 
Athens, Georgia, in 1834, and two years later was ad- 
mitted to the Georgia bar, where he soon obtained an 
extensive practice. In 1842, having for several years 
previous held the office of Solicitor General of the 
Western Circuit, he was elected a Democratic member 
of the Twenty-eighth Congress, and by three successive 
re-elections he sat until 1851, officiating as Speaker of 
the Thirty-first Congress. 

In 1850, during the excitement occasioned by the 
debates on the admission of California, he took strong 
ground in favor of the compromise measures intro- 
duced by Mr. Clay, and by his influence with Southern 
members did much to secure their passage. 

In 1851 he ran for Governor of Georgia on the com- 
promise or Union platform of 1850, as oppored to that 
of the Southern Rights party, and was elected by a 
majority exceeding that ever given for a political can- 
didate in Georgia. 

In 1852 he was again elected to Congress, and con- 
tinued to represent Georgia in that body until the 
accession of Mr. Buchanan in 1857, by whom he was 
appointed Secretary of the Treesury. 

In the provisional and regular Congresses of the late 
Southern Confederacy, Mr. Cobb held a seat for the 
first part of the war, but toward the close entered the 
military service as brigadier-general. 

Since the close of the war he has held no official 


| position. 


Mr. Cobb was a man of moderate abilities, a fluent 
speaker, and pores: rsed of agreeable socia) qualities. 
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GOING TO SLEEP, 


Come hither, my baby, my darling, 

: My lily, my wonderful rose ! 

Lhe white-bosomed flowers in the garden 
Begin thoir soft petals to close ; 

Tbe bees have gone home from the clover, 
The swallows are under the eaves, 

And down in the orchard the robin 
Broods over her nest in the leaves, 


Come, baby, my beauty, my darling! 
Your eyes are heavy with sleep ; 
Your little red mouth has grown silent, 
And scarcely its laughter can keep; 
Lay off the white robe from your shoulders, 
Unelasp the small shoes from your feet— 
Oh, daintiest blossom of Eden, 
I kiss you, my lily, my sweet, 


Do you feel the cool wind coming softly, 
And see the young moon in the sky? 

The clouds sailing over the sunset, 
The bats flitting silently by ? 

Do you hear how the cattle are lowing 
Along the green lane by the hill? 

And the brook running over the pebbles, 
With music that never is still? 


Now hush while I sing to you, baby, 
A song of the angels above, 
That come on invisible pinions 
To watch o’er the children they love. 
So all through your beautiful dreaming, 
The voice of your mother shall creep, 
Lest, hearing the harpings celestial, 
Your soul should fly homeward in sleep! 








VIiERGIE. 


BY MARIO UCHARD. 


I nose up so suddenly and so startled, that she 
uttered a cry of fear, and secing me approach her, 
she fell into an arm-chair in a half-fainting condi- 
tion, at the same time raising her arms with the 
instinctive gesture of a child who fears he is about 
to be struck. 

“What is it? What do you want?” said I, in 
an angry tone. “ Why do you come here at this 
hour ?” 

She tried to answer me, but could not speak. 
She remained motionless and pale before me. I 
noticed that her hands trembled. I then under- 
stood everything, and pitied the poor girl; blush- 
ing for the anger I had shown, and the rough tone 
in which I had addressed her, I added, more 
gently. 

“Come, come, calm your agitation; you have 
nothing tofear here. Tell me what has happened 
—tell me everything.” 

“He forced me to come,” she replied, in a 
broken and almost unintelligible voice; “he 
brought mo as far as the gate, and here I am!” 

It was frightful—so frightful, that, seeing her 
frozen with terror, almost speechless, the thought 
crossed my mind to bend my knee before this un- 
fortunate girl, and sacrifice that caste of which 
the fortunate ones of the world are so proud—to 
whom blind fate has given everything, name, 
pride, riches, and who proceed through life glory- 
ing in their easy virtue and in their honor, which 
is subjected to no temptation. At the sight of 
this martyr, of this destitution, this abandon- 
ment, I felt abased and humble. 

*Viergie,’’ said I, taking her hand, ‘from this 
moment you have a brother who will protect you.” 

** Do you really mean that—you will—keep me— 
here ?” 

And I could read a most anxious expression in 
her eyes as she turned them on me. 

At that glance, in spite of my heroic resolution, 
I felt a shiver run through my whole body. The 
very breath of this marvelously lovely creature 
intoxicated me ; but I suddenly remembered that 
it would be the height of cowardice for me to 
make myself Marulas’s accomplice by taking ad- 
vantage of her wretchedness. A last gleam of 
pity illumined my reason. I saw that I should 
succumb if I did not defend myself against my- 
self. I rushed to the fire-place, and rang the bell 
for my valet, who had not yet gone to bed. 

Toby came almost immediately, half asleep, and 
almost Jeaped in the air when he saw Viergie. I 
told him in English to send and waken the stew- 
ard’s wife, and beg her to come immediate!y to 
me. 

Viergie heard without understanding, and list- 
ened to me in silence. I saw, however, that her 
terror was by degrees disappearing. 

“ What are you going to do?” she asked, when 
the valet had left the room. 

“You cannot pass the night here,” I replied, 
“TIT am going to send yon to the village, to the 
curate’s sister, who will take care of you.” 

* Oh!” said she, “‘you are going to send me 
away, then?” 

She spoke in a tone of extreme surprise. 

**No one must dare to speak ill of you, Viergie, 
and if you remain in the chateau all night, the 
whole neighborhood will know it.” 

Toby returned, and informed me that Madame 
Giraud was coming. I kept him in the room as 
much to avoid a té#e-d-tere with Viergie as to pre- 
vent my servants talking. 


The poor girl was hungry : I ordered some sup- 


per for her, but she was still so mach excited, that 
she could scarcely touch what was handed to her, 
Mute and ‘dejected, every now and then she cast 
on me @ scrutinizing glance, ior the purpose of 
reading my thoughts throug: my eyes; then she 
would bend down her head and remain motion- 
leas, absorbed in some reverie, the dark character 
of which I saw reflected on her smooth forehead. 


Toby went in and out of the room. 
ourselves alone for a few moments, 
et me in a strangely fixed’ manner, 

** What are you thinking about?” I asked, 


We found 





| 





“T think you were wrong not to have left me 
at the bottom of the river,” she replied, bitterly. 

*Do not speak tome in that manner!” I ex- 
claimed. 

She was silent for a moment, then, with some 
slight hesitation, she replied in a trembling voice : 

**So you are going to send me away. It is true, 
then, that you are going to marry your cousin ?” 

*T do not send you away,” I replied, not choos- 
ing to understand the second part of her ques- 
tion, “On the contrary, so far from this being 
the case, I am going to take charge of you until 
your departure for Captain Payrac’s. 

She made no reply. Toby re-entered the room, 
and we were both silent. I felt my pity contend- 


' ing with the extraordinary questions this young 


girl had addressed tome. For some days past I 
did not know what to think of her character, so 
singularly complicated, and I asked myself if I 
had not before me an example of that wild, un- 
tamed passion, the ardor of which I had some- 
times dreamed of. 

Mad thoughts entered my head and dazzled and 
blinded me. It only wanted this combination of 
terror and abandon to excite my senses into a 
species of delirium. She was alone—in my house 
—at night! She was certainly the most desirable 
mistress I could ever meet with; and in spite of 
myself, I could not help reflecting that I had only 
to exert my will—— 

I do not know what would have happened had 
not the steward’s wife interrupted our dangerous 
téte-ii-téte, 

On her entrance, Viergie suddenly started to her 
feet. I told Madame Girand, in a few words, that 
Viergie, having been ill-treated by her father, had 
come to me in her distress. The Durance adven- 
ture had created a great noise in the neighbor- 
hood ; no one was astonished that I had given the 
poor girl some assistance, after having saved her 
life. It seemed quite natural that she should 
come to me for protection. 

Madame Giraud assured me that Mademoiselle 
Berbrant, the priest’s sister, was her particular 
friend, and would not mind being awakened at that 
hour, especially to do a good act. She Addressed 
a few words of consolation to the poor girl, and 
promised her that she should be well received. 

Viergie was ready. She seemed rather to act me- 
chanically than to obey. Without uttering a word, 
she tied, with a feverish hand, her handkerchief 
round her neck, cast on me a last glance, which 
seemed to express utter dejection, then walking 
toward the door, where Madame Giraud was wait- 
ing, she made a motion of adieu and left the room. 

I had ordered Toby to accompany them to the 
village. When I saw them disappear in a turn of 
the avenue, I felt my heart beat tumultuously. 

** Fool that I am!” I exclaimed to myself. 

It is utterly impossible for me to explain the 
confusion of my thoughts on that.cursed evening. 
I tried to reduce this adventure to the propor- 
tions of a vulgar intgigue, in which I felt myself 
free to follow my own fancy; I laughed at myself 
for my scruples and hesitation. It seemed as if 
some secret voice was drawing me on. I felt that 
I was surrounded by an abyss, and I experienced 
a dizziness of brain, as if that mysterious instinct 
which warns us of invisible danger had informed 
me that I had reached that solemn hour which 
was to decide my life. 

All this on account of Viergie! It was sheer 
folly. I burst into a fit of laughter when I thought 
of the splendid defense my virtue had just made. 
It was the same as not daring to look at myself in 
a mirror. 

**Pshaw!” I exclaimed to myself, resolved to 
follow my caprice. ‘I shall have a lovely mis- 
tress!” 

The next day, after a sleepless night, passed in 
depicting a most adorable termination to this 
adventure, I had only just risen, when Giraud, my 
steward, came to inform me that a peasant from 
Severol had reached the village, and had gone 
directly to the priest’s sister. He announced that 
La Mariasse, who had been taken much worse, 
reclaimed her daughter. It was readily under- 
stood that, as Marulas was so well acquainted 
with Viergie’s retreat, he must have watched dur- 
ing the night, in order that he might satisfy him- 
self that she remained at the chateau; he had 
doubtless seen her leave, and had followed her. 

I already knew, through the physician sent by 
me to attend La Mariusse, that her illness was 
very serious ; the news then might be true. Still 
a painful disquietude took possession of me. 

“Did Viergie see the man who came for her?” 
I inquired of Giraud. 

“No; he was not allowed to enter; but they 
begged me to inform you, so that you might de- 
cide whether it is prudent to acquaint the poor 
girl of the additional misfortune awaiting her. It 
is perhaps only a snare of Marulas’. 

It was, however, impossible to keep Viergie 
away if her mother were really dying. The priest’s 
sister offered to accompany her, and I begged 
Giraud to join them. I knew that he was the man 
to make Marulas respectful, should he attempt any 
violence ; and I bade him tell that scoundrel that 
if he opposed Viergie’s return to the asylum which 
had been provided for her, I would immediately 
summon the public prosecutor and have Lim im- 
prisoned, However arbitrary this might seem, 
after the events of the night, I did not doubt it 
would have the effect I wished to produce. Be- 
sides, I reflected that he would not lose sight of 
the interest he had not to offend me, and I felt 
almost certain he would not dare to infringe my 
orders. 

Two hours had scarcely elapsed when Giraud 
returned; he informed me that La Mariasse was 
really io danger. Marulas could not make pro- 
testations enough of his gratitude for my kind- 
ness, and declared that he was ready to obey me 
in everything. Feeling reassured by this submis- 
sion, and confirmed in the thought that I should 
remain free to act as I saw fit, I resolved to await 


She looked ' the course of events. 
It was impossible to remove Viergie from her 
mother at that moment ; it would be time enough 





to take that into consideration by-and-by. I had, 
moreover, finished with my compunctions of con- 
science ; I had resolved, in order to avoid pub- 
licity and scandal, to send her first to Captain 
Payrac, and then, by inventing séme pretext, take 
her away with me to Iialy, 

Once I had made up my mind, I abandoned 
myself completely to my dreams without the 
slightest restraint or change, and was quite 
happy to experience at last a strange agitation 
resembling love, Is not that man a blockhead 
who would employ reason with respect to his 
passions, and subject them to the yoke of human 
conventionalities so unreal and so false? Could 
it be believed that I had hesitated to become 
Viergie’s lover, that I had resisted those charms 
that would have made me her slave, if I had met 
her in the class of society in which I moved? 
Through the influence of stupid pride, I had 
struggled as if she had been unworthy of me. 

Devoured by impatience, I waited for the time to 
come when I could see her again; but it was im- 
possible for me not to respect the sed and painful 
duty which kept her by her mother’s bedside. 

I, however, owed a visit to the priest and his 
sister, to thank them for the protection which, at 
my request, they had accorded to La Mariasse’s 
daughter. I could not pay them for the hospi- 
tality they had granted her. Two days afterward 
I took half a score of louis to give to the priest 
for the poor, and I went to the village at the hour 
when I knew I should see Viergie before she 
started for Severol. I found her low-spirited and 
depressed, She seemed as if bowed down by 
grief ; she had abandoned herself to the strokes of 
destiny. Still, on seeing me, she started involun- 
tarily and blushed. I had to make an effort to 
conceal my emotion, while I stammered forth a 
few words of sympathy. 

** Rely upon me,” said I to her. 

“Thank you,” she replied, shaking her head in 
a melancholy manner, but without taking my 
hand, which I had offered her—* thank you—I 
shall remember.” 

The tone in which she uttered these words was 
impressed with so much bitterness that my heart 
was wrung by it, and chilled by a presentiment of 
evil. I questioned her, to know whether she had 
reason still to complain of Marulas, 

** No, no,” she returned ; ‘* but what matter?” 

There is some grief for which we feel all conso- 
lation useless and inopportune. I left her very 
much cast down, but I had at the bottom of my 
heart some reflections which lightened my trouble. 
I knew now that it was in my power to soften and 
smooth her sad lot. During the month that I 
had seen her aimost every day, I had by degrees 
discovered the secret of that strange soul, in 
which the isolation of her existence had preserved 
all its native ardor. The half-enlightenment 
which the books, designediy ill-chosen, had given 
her of this world and human life, had awakened 
in that enthusiastic imagination—enamored of an 
idea yet not understood—a strange combination 
of timidity and boldness, which made of her 
character the most attractive enigma. 

I pictured to myself her joy, when, as in a 
fairy tale, she would pass suddenly from the most 
abject poverty to a sumptuous existence, and 
would find herself happy and envied—she who bad 
been always contemned and despised. 

I passed a portion of the day in rambliug 
through the woods. I went to the spot where I 
had seen her for the first time, and brought away 
with me a bouquet of heather. 

As I was returning to the chateau, I heard that 
La Mariasse was dying, and that Viergie was to 
spend the night with her. 





rx. 

Tue next day broke dark and cloudy. The 
physician called on me early in the morning, and 
informed me that La Mariasse would not live 
until evening. Tormented by the thought of this 
death-bed scene, at which I felt certain Viergie 
would suffer deeply, I could not endure my soli- 
tude any longer, so I started at once for La 
Morniere. I felt oppressed by a presentiment 
that some one would require my assistance. 
There at least I was near her. On the other side of 
the river, through the park, I saw that hut in 
which she had suffered so much misery. At the 
slightest cry, at the least sign, I could run to her 
assistance. 

I could scarcely conceal from Genevieve the 
anxiety which troubled me. In spite of myself, 
while in my cousin’s presence, I could not help 
thinking of the strange freak of fortune with 
respect to these two sisters, making their con- 
ditions in life so unequal; and I asked myself if 
Providence had not chosen me to repair the im- 
placable injustice of Fate. While seated on the 
lawn, in the evening, the silence was suddenly 
broken by the sound of the passing bell from the 
village church. 

** What is that ?” asked Genevieve. 

“Oh, it’s nothing, mademoiselle,” returned an 
old servant; “it’s only for La Mariasse, who is 
dying.” 

The marchioness gave a violent start at the 
mention of that name. 

“Did you say La Mariasse, Dominique?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, madame,” he returned, in a tone which 
revealed long-standing malice, ‘‘ her wicked soul 
is about to leave her body; that is, if she has a 
soul at all.” 

“Be silent!” said the marchioness, in a severe 
tone ; “ you must not malign the dying.” 

While she was speaking, we saw the curé of 
Chazoly followed by a child, bending his steps to- 
ward the hut. 

“ Let us go in!” said my aunt; “it’s chilly and 
cold here.” 

It was quite night by this time, and we re- 
entered the house. We had been there about 
an hour, the marchioness absorbed by her own 
thoughts, and I trying in vain to shake off my 
own pre-occupation by playing with Genevieve 
and the child, when Dominique entered, with a 





frightened look in his face, and stated that the 
curé of Chazol asked to speak with Madame de 
Senozan for a moment. 

Astonished at such a visit, at such an hour, the, 
marchioness rose up to meet the priest on his 
entrance. The moment I glanced at him, I real-. 
ized that some great event had brought him 
there. 

After exchanging a few words with the mar- 
chioness, he stated that he had called to make a 
request, in accordance with his duty as minister.of 
the Church, and he begged her in the name af the 
Christian religion to visit a dying woman who en- 
treated to see her. 

The marchioness gave a start. 

“Do you speak of the woman who was formerly 
called Bruyere?” she asked, in a frightened tone. 

“I speak of a dying woman, who wishes to sea 
you before appearing in God’s presence. 

**Never!” said Madame de Senozan, in a trem- 
bling voice, ‘Tell her that I forgive her ; that is, 
all I can do for her!” 

The curé placed his hand quickly on that of 
the marchioness, and glancing at Genevieye and 
the child, replied : 

“T have not told you all.” 

Genevieve, on hearing these words, glanced in- 
quiringly at her mother; then, calling to her 
brother, she proceeded in the direction of the 
door. Iwas about to follow her, when the curé 
stopped me by a gesture. 

‘Remain, I beg of you, Monsieur le Comte,” 
said he, 

As soon as we were alone, he resumed : 

‘*Believe me, madame, that it is very distress- 
ing to me to be obliged to recall most painful re- 
miniscences to your mind, but I am only accom- 
plishing my mission as a priest. Will you allow 
me to speak to you as the friend who has closed 
the eyes of all those most dear to you, and who 
has been the confidant of all your griefs ?” 

‘* Yes ; God has tried me severely,” said Madame 
de Senozan. 

“He reserves for you this last trial, which you 
must submit to as a Christian and a mother.” 

** What do you mean ?” 

“The unfortunate woman whom I have just 
visited declares that she possesses a secret of the 
past, which she refuses to tell in confession, and 
which she will reveal to no one but you. She adds 
that it concerns your daughter’s happiness and 
future.” 

** My daughter’s!” exclaimed the marchioness. 

Obscure as were the words uttered by La Ma- 
riasse, there had been such strange mysteries in 
the woman’s existence, that it was impossible not 
to be disturbed by the last appeal on the part of 
the dying woman. Madame de Senozan, terrified 
at the idea of visiting the deathbed of thie 
wretched gipsy, through whom she h ad suffered 
so much, hesitated in vain—the mother overcame 
all scruples. It concerned her daughter! 

After much irrresolution, which I did not dare 
to combat, she followed the priest, conjuring me 
not to leave before her return. It was late. 
Genevieve had retired. I remained alone, op- 
pressed by the most anxious thoughts. I wae 
thinking of Viergie. 

Anxious and agitated in mind, I reached the 
park and waited there, regarding from a distance 
a dilapidated hut situated on the other side of the 
river, and from which a vacillating light shone 
out on the dark night. 

An hour elapsed, which appeared a century to 
me. At last, from the top of the balcony I could 
distinguish moving shadows coming up the ave- 
nue, 

They soon appeared within the zone of light 
cast by the open drawing-room windows. I per- 
ceived Madame de Senozan, pale, broken down, 
walking, leaning on the curé’s arm, who seemed to 
support her with difficulty, A few steps behind 
them followed Viergie. 

I rushed forward on seeing the marchioness 
reel, her strength all gone, and we carried her 
into the drawing-room in an almost fainting con- 
dition. In a moment the servants were in re- 
quisition. It seemed as if Madame de Senozan, 
struck by some frightful spectacle, struggled in 
vain against delirium, and incoherent words 
escaped her lips. At last a paroxysm of sobs 
overcame the nervous crisis which we feared. I 
questioned the cur6é with a look; he made me a 
sign by placing his finger on his lips; I under- 
stood that the servants must retire. We were 
left alone. Viergie, pale and sad, remained mo- 
tionless in a corner of the drawing-room. The 
marchioress, on recovering her senses, perceived 
her; she remained a moment as if thunderstruck, 
and then appeared to be consulting her memory. 
A frightful combat seemed to rage in her heart 
and mind. 

Suddenly she uttered a cry, and opening her 
arms, exclaimed : 

“* My child! My child !” 

Viergie fell on her knees, and, holding the young 
girlin her arms, with her head resting on her 
bosom, Madame de Senozan covered her forehead 
with kisses and tears. Ina state of consternation 
Isaw all this, without understanding it, and I 
asked myself if I were witnessing a sublime out- 
burst of Christian abnegation, or the mere frenzy 
of insanity. 

The horrible thought seized me that Viergie 
was lostto me, The curé, however, fearing that 
the marchioness would suffer from such extreme 
emotion, exhorted her to calm herself. He took 
Viergie by the hand and dragged her from Ma- 
dame de Senozan’s embraces, saying that she also 
needed repose after the terrible suffering she had 
endured. 

I then divined that La Mariasse wasdead. My 
aunt listened to the priest’s entreaties, and sum- 
moning her maid, gave Viergie into her care, to be 
shown to an apartment adjoining that occupied by 
Genevieve. A few moments afterward, after 
again exhorting Madame de Senozan to bear with 
resignation the heavy trial that God had imposed 
on her, the curé took his departure. It was past 
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midnight. I could not think of returning to 
Chazol, in the midst of so many events. - 

“Remain, I beg of you,” said my aunt in a 
broken vojce; “for I must tell you all, while I 
have the courage to doso. To-morrow, perhaps, 
I might not be able to bear the shock.” ; 

Then, in a voice interrupted by tears, and atill 
under the influence of terror, she made me the 
following strange recital, which I complete with 
the details I learned next day. 

On reaching the hut, Madame de Senozan wa8 
immediately conducted into the presence of the 
dying woman. A terrible silence reigned in this 
mean, poverty-stricken chamber. On a mattress 
lay La Mariasse ; thin, wasted, her feverish eyes 
already darkened and glazed by approaching 
death. At the sight of Madame de Senozan, she 
almost made a movement of terror, and half 
raised herself up, as if to flee from a spectre, 

‘My dear wife, it is Madame la Marquise,” 
gaid Marulas, quickly. 

“ Yes, I recognize her,” exclaimed La Mariasse, 
in a tone of fear. ‘‘ The hour has come!” 

She fell back exhausted on the coach ; Viergie 
made her take a teaspoonful of a cordial which 
was placed on a chair near the bed. In a minute 
or two she had somewhat recovered, 

*T have forgiven you,” said the marchioness, 
chilled by the sight of so much wretchedness, 
* What do you want with me ?” 

La Mariasse hesitated. 

‘‘ Speak !” said Marulas, fixing his eyes on her ; 
* you must !” 

* Yes, yes, I must!” repeated La Mariasse, in 
an energetic tone. 

She made a great effort, and calling Viergie to 
her by a gesture, let her support her in her arms 
that she might be enabled to speak. 

Then, in the presence of all, the dying woman 
revealed this astounding se ret: 

“ Viergie is the daughter of the Marchioness of 
Senozan, whom she (La Mariasse) had stolen, sub- 
slituting her own child for her !” 

After this terrible confession, in a voice already 
broken by the approach of death, she related all 
the details of this incredible crime. 

The nurse chosen by Madame de Sen@zan for 
her daughter, had been formerly the friend 
of La Bruyere, atthe chateau. Born within a few 
days of each other, the two children had already 
that strange resemblance so striking at the 
present time. During an illness of some weeks, 
which kept the marchioness confined to her bed, 
and during which the physician forbade her to 
have her child near her, the nurse often met La 
Mariasse. Incited by hatred, and also, perhaps, 
by one of those strange acts of madness which 
mothers sometimes experience, and which recoils 
from no self-sacrifice, La Mariasse conceived the 
project of rendering secure her daughter’s name 
and fortune, of which, in her opinion, her rival 
had robbed her. She was almost rich in those 
days, so she bought over the nurse with a heavy 
sum, and the children were secretly exchanged. 

The dying woman had scarcely finished this 
last confession, when she stretched herself out in 
Viergie’s arms and expired. 

* * ” > + * 

An bour later, and all was silent at Morniere. 

Leaning on the balcony, I gazed into the dark- 
ness of the night, which was not darker than my 
own reflections. I thought I was the sport of 
some dream. A few steps from me, in one of the 
wings of the chateau, I saw a window in which a 
light was burning. 

Viergie was there; Viergie, whom a few days 
before I had decided to make my mistress, be- 
lieving that I could dispose of her life. She was 
there, henceforth deiended, protected by a sacred 
title, by her rank in the world and by a mother’s 
tenderness. 

What would come of it? When her wretched- 
ness and abandonment gave her to me, in that 
fierce desire, which in spite of myself subjugated 
my reason, [ had seen only the delirium of my 
senses, Ihad scarcely deigned to interrogate my 
heart. 


x. 


Tue next morning, almost before the servants 
were up, Langlade, to whom a messenger had 
been sent the night before, entered my chamber. 
Almost at the same moment a servant came to 
inform us that Madame de Senozan was waiting 
to see us. She was lying down, so pale and so 
weak, that she begged me to relate the strange 
events concerning which she desired to consult us. 

Langlade listened attentively to the exiraor- 
dinary story. When I had finished, he seemed 
thunderstruck. 

**But there will be no means of proving the 
truth of this statement !” he exclaimed, at last ; 
The nurse alone could corroborate it.” 

**She is dead,” said my aunt, 

“Did La Mariasse name any person who knew 
of this exchange having been made ?” 

* No one,” returned the marchioness. 

Langlade remained silent for 2 moment, as if 
embarrassed how to express his thoughts. 

“Speak without fear, my dear Langlade,” said 
my aunt, in a weak voice. 

“T hesitate, Madame la Marquise, because tho 
advice I have to give must be that of a lawyer. 
We have a terrible question to decide, without any 
other proof than the allegation of a woman who 
has been despised throughout her life, and whose 
testimony, did she still live, would not be believed 
in a court of justice. Jn fact, there is nothing 
impossible in the substitution to which she refers, 
nor in the manner in which she accomplished it. 
Revenge, hatred, the delirium provoked by 
thwarted ambition, and, who knows, perhaps an 
aberration of the maternal feeling—all these 
things can explain the crime. The interest that 
this woman had to commit it, is almost evident ; 
but, in law, were we even certain of identity, 
absence of every description of proof would pre- 
vent all research, and all rehabilitation. 


demoiselle Genevieve de Senozan is your only | ina scarcely audible voice. | 
child, Nothing can destroy her claim, 
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only be by legal adoption, then, that you can keep 
this young girl with you, and that must be 
granting the supposition, that the man to whom 
the law gives authority over her will not contest 
your right to such a proceeding, and throw no 
obstacles in the way.” 

** What!” asked my aunt, in a frightened voice, 
“after such a revelation, can any one refuse to 
allow her to remain with me ?” 

Langlade shook his head in a meditative 
manner, 

“Our business is with a scoundrel of the worst 
possible character,” said he ; “‘ and unfortunately 
the law is on his side, since I cannot admit your 
claim.” 

“But she is not his daughter,” returned the 
marchioness. 

‘She certainly is not, unless, indeed, he legiti- 
mized her when he married La Mariasse. I doubt 
that, however, for-it would have been an act of 
generosity he could never preform, and one which 
would cut short all chance of speculation,” 

“Tf that be so,” exclaimed my aunt, “he has 
no right over Viergie !” 

“He is, nevertheless, the only person who 
stands in the place of family to her. He brought 
her up, has suyported her since her infancy, and 
by virtue of this care he has acquired an autho- 
rity over her which would not be denied in a court 
of justice, and which he can continue to exercise 
until she is of age. But in all this, madame, 
there is nothing to make you very uneasy when 
we have such a man to deal with. Still, I think 
it urgent that we should, first of all, hear what 
his views are, for we must obtain his consent, and 
purchase his silence,” 

“Oh!” exclaimed my aunt, “give him what- 
ever you please.” 

It was impossible, in fact, to find any issue 
from this painful complication. No legal inquiry 
could throw light on these dark events, in which 
even a mother’s heart was without a guide. 
Brought face to face with the thought that 
Viergie was perhaps her daughter, the marchion- 
ess shivered at the idea of separating from her. 
In spite of all her doubts, in spite of all her ten- 
derness for Genev eve, she must possess this child 
ot La Mariasse, or live tortured by an eternal tor- 
ment. Marulas, alone, one would suppose, knew 
the truth, but he was too certain to consider that 
this affair was worth a fortune to him, to put the 
slightest faith in his testimony. In fact, view 
this painful matter in any light, it was perfectly 
evident that Viergie could not leave the chateau. 

It was better, however, to settle the question 
of the future, as far as it could be settled. Lang- 
lade was commissioned to see Marulas and hear 
what his views were, and the amount he had 
doubtless already made up his mind to demand. 
Above all things, a scandal must be avoided if pos- 
sible. However singular Viergie’s residence at 
La Morniere might appear in the eyes of the 
world, it was, after all, nothing more than a gen- 
erous action to an abandoned orphan. Before 
all, it became necessary that Marulas should leave 
the country, and this was to be one of the condi- 
tions of the bargain. Genevieve was to bo kept 
in entire ignorance of the whole affair—her peace 
of mind demanded this. 

All being thus decided after two hours’ consulta- 

tion, Langlade judged it prudent to counsel Vier- 
gie to the greatest secrecy concerning the revela- 
tion she had been a party to. It was likewise 
important, on this first day, to inform the ser- 
vants of the position she would occupy in the 
chateau. Madame de Senozan rung for her maid, 
and asked for Viergie. The maid replied that 
Viergie had been with Mademoiselle de Senozan 
for more than an hour. Genevieve having learned, 
on asking, that the orphan was in the house, she 
recalled to mind the day when this poor girl had 
nearly perished trying to save her brother, and 
listening only to her heart, she had hurried to 
console her. 
In a few minutes the door opened and Genevieve 
entered, leading Viergie by the hand. We re- 
mained struck with astonishment on seeing them 
both appear, and rapidly exchanged glances 
with each other. Viergie, dressed in Genevieve’s 
clothes, seemed transfigured. Overwhelmed by 
grief, and almost indifferent to the luxury which 
surrounded her for the first time, she remained 
so calm and unaffected, that it almost seemed she 
did not realize the change in her fortune. 

Seen thus together, their faces showed so plainly 
that they were sisters, that it was impossible for 
any one to gainsay the fact. We were compelled 
to conceal our emotion. 

Fortunately Genevieve ran to her mother to 
embrace her. The marchioness took her in her 
arms and kissed her with a burst of affection, as 
if she would protest against the perplexities which 
met her heart ; then stretching her hand to Vier- 
gie, who remained near the door, she said: 

“Come, my child—come to me! I have two 
daughters now!” 

“How good you are,” said Genevieve ; “‘ but I 
shall not be jealous,” 

These words had such a singular signification 
at that moment, that I felt a shiver run through 
my veins. Viergie, cold, and motionless, did not 
dare to utter a word, and seemed not to know how 
to reply to this evidence of affection, impressed 
however, with painful pity. It was necessary to 
get Genevieve away. The marchioness called her } 
to her, and whispered something in her ear. My | 
cousin left the room ; I was about to follow, 

‘Remain, I beg of you,” said the marchioness 
to me. 


returned my aunt, with an emotion that gained 
on us in spite of ourselves, “my greatest happi- 
ness would be to hear you address me by the sweet 
name of mother, and to call you my daughter. 
And yet I must appeal to your heart to keep the 
secret that was revealed to us yesterday. Very 
grave reasons, which our friend M. Langlade has 
just explained to us, will prevent your taking the 
name of your family. These obstacles will not, 
however, diminish our love for you. You will 
henceforth share my life with Genevieve, for I also 
love that other child, who has already received 
you as a sister, She must have, with yourself; 
half my heart. She has no other mother. She 
has loved me ever since she came into the world, 
and the slightest word to destroy the illusion 
which, up to this time, deceived her as well as my- 
self, would cause her terrible grief without chang- 
ing the situation in the slightest degree. I ap- 
peal, therefore, both to your reason and to your 
heart, to assist me in at least sparing her useless 
suffering.” 

‘I will obey you, madame,” repeated Viergie, 
without raising her eyes, and still plunged in the 
deepest melancholy. 

I listened with a beating heart, thinking of my 
vanished dream. Viergie was henceforth lost to 
me. How wouid it end? 

The same day Langlade sent for Marulas to 
come to Chazol. It was necessary, before all, to 
get this man away, if it were only to assure the 
poor orphan’s repose, by effacing in her mind the 
sad recollection of her past misery. Langlade 
judged it better that I should be present at the 
interview. The nature of the intercourse which 
had already taken place between this scoundrel 
and me, the facility with which he had agreed to 
the departure of Viergie for Captain Payrac’s 
house, gave me an influence over him which he 
could not deny, in case he chose to invoke his 
paternal feelings not to part with Viergie. We 
had, however, to deal with impudence of too su- 
perb a character, to believe the victory won. He 
made us understand clearly enough, from the very 
first word he uttered, that he intended to be paid 
dearly for the happiness of his darling daughter ; 
but Langlade was in no humor to cenclude such 
a compromise without bargaining. He had known 
La Mariasse’s husband too long, not to divest the 
question of all sentimental hypocrisy. He might 
be generous, but would not be duped. He ended 
by offering the sum of ten thousand francs as the 
price of Marulas’s disappearance from the country, 
and an income of fifteen hundred francs for the 
surrender of all his paternal rights to Madame de 
Senozan. This income to be stopped in case the 
treaty was broken on his part. The lawyer 
would not allow the slightest discussion with re- 
spect to this offer. The scoundrel accepted these 
terms very reluctantly—he knew too well the im- 
portance of his silence—but at last he yielded, 
and signed everything that was required of him. 

From that hour, Viergie was under tke protec- 
tion of the Marchioness de Senozan. 








Emigrants at Castle Garden—Runners and 
Crimps at Work—A Characteristic Group. 


A vistr to Oastle Garden will reveal to the 
close observer of human nature how faithfully our artist 
has depicted some of the characters that are to be 
found in that locality. The distinctive traits of various 
nationalities are so well portrayed, that the eye distin- 
guishes at a glance the several types. Castle Garden, 
as an emigrant depot, is to a certain extent fulfilling 
the intended purpose; stil] the abuses to which the un- 
sophisticated emigrants are subjected demand a more 
complete and effective organization and management 
of the institution. The ignorant strangers landing 
upon our shores are insufficiently protected against the 
aris of the crimps and runners, and the confidence-men 
generally, that prowl about those precincts in search of 
victims; and, recognizing the value of immigration to 
this country, and the necessity of encouraging the labor 
of foreign lands to seek a field of action in this repub- 
lic, we wrong the national interests no less than those 
of the incoming foreigners, in neglecting to provide for 
them safeguards against the rogues that prey upon 
their simplicity. 








Fall Meeting of the American Jockey Club, at 
Jerome Park, Fordham, N. Y.—The Members 
and Ladies on their Way to the Grand Stand. 
Stxcr the inauguration of the American 

Jockey Club, we have, every season, given some charac- 

teristic illustration of the prominent features connected 

with the races atJerome Park. In this way we bave fur- 
nished a fair pictorial history, not on!y ot the sport itself, 
but of the incidents, the personages, the customs, and 
social peculiarities associated with that now famed lo- 
cality. We give in this number a view of the members 
of the Club and the ladies on their way to the grand 
stand—a place of privilege whither.<he public footsteps 
may not intrude. The Fall Meeting commenced this 

Fall on Tuesday, October 6th. The weather was mag- 

nificent, the attendance was large and fashionable, and 

the racing all that could be desired by admirers of the 
turf. The bandicap was won by Richard B. Connolly, 
the champion stakes by Bayonet, the nursery stakes by 

Bonnie Lass, and the two mile heat race by Stonewall 

Jackson. 


The Great Democratic Mass Meeting and 
Torchlight Procession, Union Square, New 
York City, October 5th. 

Tur Democratic demonstration in the me- 
tropolis on the evening of the 5th of October was cer- 
tainly a grand affair. The scene on Union Square, as 
repr: sented in our engraving, was brilliant, effective, 
and, in regard to the number of p»ople assemble !, was 
a very successful exhibition of partisan strength. 
Within Tammany Hall,and around the seven great 





When we were alone, we remained silent a mo- 
ment, scarcely knowing how to commence the sad 
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interview. My aunt at last drew Viergie to her, 


and summoning her courage, said: 

*T must beg you to love me, my child, and to 
love me with confidence enough in my tenderness 
to submit yourself to what we have to tell you in 
your own interest, as well as in ours.” 

**T will obey you, madame,” murmured Viergie, 


** Without forgetting that [have another child,” 





stancs erected in the open air, the unterrified crowded, 


and yreeted the occasion with loud-mouthed enthu- 


siasm. 
From the platforms, which were tastefully draped 
with flags and illuminated with gas jets, the orators 


poured forth their eloquence for hours to the appland- 
ing The Ward Clubs and Associations turned 
out in all their strength, and as they marched and 
countermarched with banners, torches, and music 
from hundreds of brass bands, the effect was bewilder- 
ing, and from aj) quarters the cry wes, Still they come! 


m4ssecs, 





The glare of several calcium lights lit up the scene with 
alniost noonday radiance. We must give the Democracy 
of the metropolis the credit for earnestness and good 
management in getting up this show, and in testimony 
of our appreciation of their etforw, we publish a fine 
picture of the spectacle in Union Square. 








The Broadway Tabernacle Church, Corner 
Sixth Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street, New 
York City. Rev. Joseph P, Thompson, ©. D.s 
Pastor. 

Tur Broadway Tabernacle Church was or- 
ganized in July, 1840, by the union of sixty-seven per- 
Sons in a covenant for that purpose, Its public recog~- 
nition by an ecclesiastical cil took place on the 
8rd of Septerttber,; in the same year. In October fol- 
lowing, the “ Broadway Tabernacle Society ’’ was incor- 
porated, and on the everting of January Sist, 1841, the 
Rev. E. W. Andrews, of West Hartiord, Conn, was pub- 
lically installed as pastor of the sdciety. In the sum- 
mer of 1844 Mr. Andrews resigned his pastoral charge, 
and in March, 1845, a unanimous call was extended to 
the Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, then of New Haven, 
Conn., to become the minister. Having accepted the 
invitation, Dr. Thompson was installed on the 15th of 
April following. For twelve years after the settlement 
of Dr. Thompson, the congregation continued to wor- 
ship iti the “Tabernacle,” situated on the east side of 
Broadway, between Leonard and Worth streets. In 
1857, the old Tabefnacle building, after mature deliber. 
ation by the society, was sold, and a contract was en- 
tered into for the construction ef a new house of wor- 
ship. A site was selected for the new Tabernacle, at 
the intersection of Broadway, Sixth avenue, and Thirty~- 
fourth street, and the building was completed in 1859. 
The church is 89 feet 8 inches front, and 150 deep, in- 
cluding the chapel in the rear, which is under the same 
roof, The main audience-room is 76 feet wide by 90 
feet in depth in the clear, exclusive of the recess for the 
pulpit; the entire length from the pulpit-screen to the 
front wall is 118 feet. 

The style of the building is perpendicular Gothic, 
carried out with a chaste and almost severe simplicity, 
which imparts an air of grandeur and beauty to the 
whole stracture. The pews are of oak, without doors, 
and are finished with crimson upholstery; and the pul- 
pit, the organ case and the galleries, correspond with 
the oaken pews. The front gallery extends back over 
the vestibule, to the front wall of the building, and 
contains some of the most eligible pews in the house. 
Counting only the sittings unobstructed by the pillars, 
the house will seat comiortably about 1,600 persons. 

The chapel, directly in the rear of the main attidience- 
room, is 28 feet by 85 in the clear, and will seat nearly 
600 persons. ‘This is used as the principal Sxbuath- 
school room, the seats being fitted with reversiMe 
backs. The new Tabernacle was dedicated on Sunday, 

ril 24th, 1859. 
ATTbe ner. Joseph P. Thompson, D. D., pastor of 
the Broadway Tabernacle Church, was born in Phil- 
adelpha, Pa., August 7th, 1819. He graduated at Yale 
College in 1838; studied theology at Andover and 
New Haven, and was ordained pastor of the Chapel 
street Congtegational Church, New Haven, Conn., in 
November, isto, In April, 1845, he removed to New 
York city, having accepted the charge of the Tabernacle 
Church. Dr. Thompson is a manager of the American 
Congregational! Union, and of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society. In 1852 he sailed for Europe and the 
East, and was absent about two years, exploring Pales- 
tine, Mount Sinai, Egypt, and other Orien«al countries; 
and has sirce devoted much time to Oriental studies, 
especially Egyptology, the results of which have ap- 
peared from time to time, in the leading magazines of 
the country, and in several standard works. Besides 
numerous sermons, addresses, and pamphlets, Dr. 
Thompson has published more than fifteen volumes of 
interesting memoirs and criticisms. He is still a most 
indefatigable worker, and commands the highest esteem 
of his large congregation. 











TURKISH WOMEN. 


Dr. Betxows in his last letter to the L*beral 
Christian, writes as follows of the Turkish Women: 

Crossing the ferry, we found at least five hundred 
persons of all nations and conditions packed into the 
boat as closeas they could sit or stand. An after por- 
tion was screened off for women, and, as it was a festi- 
val, they were dressed out in fresh ‘Great Bairam” 
costumes, every woman in a different colored robe, 
In spite of their seclusion and vails, there was no 
trouble in seeing them or their faces. Their viils were 
of very transparent muslin, with a band round the 
forehead met, in theory, by a chin-piece in folds, which 
should cover all but the eyes. But the opening was 
generally left wide enough for a fine pair of eyes and a 
well-formei nose to show themse'ves, while the pallid 
delicacy of the Turkish woman’s complexion, and her 
delicate mouth and chin, were not at all injuriously hid 
by ber lace. * 

These Turkish ladies—for here and elsewhere, espe- 
cially in the bazaars, we saw hundreds or thousands of 
them, very different from the common women we had 
seen in Cairo and Damascus—were uniformly dressed 
with simple elegance, in apparently fresh outfits in 
honor of the chief Moslem festival—their Christmas, I 
suppose. They are draped rather than dressed, their 
gown being a loose, flowing robe, over which a mantle 
still more y hangs, robe and mantle uniformly of 
the same color, and the color unmixed. The feet in 
walking showed very destinctly below the trowsers, and 
often the stockings were short, like men’s. French 
boots are creeping in, but the majority wore yellow 
slippers, setting close to the feet, with an overshoe, out 
of which they slip their feet on going into the mosque 
or house. e saw women in the rkish mosques, 
not on the main floors, but down-stairs, as well as up in 
the galleries. The colors worn are infinitely varied in 
shade, and, I think, finer than we see in Europe. The 
stuffs wre fine merino-cloths, or silk and satin. There 
was ap appearance of perfect neatness about most of the 
women. hey were, as a rule, undeniably handsome 
in features, but with a certain tendency to corpulency. 
Their hands and feet were small and delicate, although 
they do not seem to value sma!lness of foot. I heard 
a very unromantic critic gay their complexions reminded 
him too uniformly of cold boiled chicken to be agres- 
able. There certainly is an almost deathly paleness, 
which indicates want of blood and heaith. I recollect 
no color in any Turkish cheek, man or woman. I sus- 
pect the Turkish cuisine is one cf sops and sweetmeats, 
The most conspicuous thivgs on sale in the restaur- 
ants are great sheets of blanc-mange, which is eaten 
with milk and sugar, or with a syrup of a mol»sses color, 
or mess of honey and flour, makinga kind of preserve, 
in appearance just like our frozen pudding. Then nuts 
and raisins are prodigiously popular. Chopr, substan- 
tial coups, joints, anything on which a Westerner could 
support nature, one never sees in a Turkish bazaar. 
Living on cereals, fruit and a light diet, the Turkish 
women show it in « livid complexion, which is evident'y 


the mode. Some ladies in our party charged pamt 
and powder upon them, but Idid notseeit. Their eyes 
are usually brown ; their hair hid beneath their gracetul 
head-gear. I saw positively no very plain ones; but 


there seemed to me an extraordinary resemblance 
amongst them, which, perhaps, was only due to the 
fact that the pointsin which they differed from Eu- 
ropeans and agreed together were to « sirangé@r’s eye 
more emphatic than the private marks by which fice 
differed from face. I saw no grace in their motions, 
and nothing like elegance of figure. Inideed, figure is 
out of the question in such buniies of drapery. There 
was also a great listicssness and vacancy in their faces. 
They are said to be shockingly ignorant, belp'ess, and 
vapid, 
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A CHANCE MEETING, 
ships upon life’s boundless sea, 
We meet ; we hold the self-same way 
A few short days, then compasses 
Compel our parting: we obey. 


Yet for some time we miss the ship 
That by us used to heave and bound 
Upow the waves, nor o’er them catch 
off that deck the welcome sound 


‘Of captain speaking to his men, 
Of voices answering to our cheer; 
Nor creak of rope, nor flap of sail 
Speak sympathy unto our ear. 


Away the friendly vessel cleaves, 
And we hold on our usual course ; 
A little sad our beart-strings feel, 
Our pulses lack their wonted force. 


Though never more, perchance, we meet 
That stranger ship upon the main, 

Is there no port which—peril past 
Of wind and waves—we hope to gain? 


Where, lying safe from angry storm, 
We find at last that ship once more, 

And greet her inmates heart to heart, 
As if old friends, upon the shore ? 


Surely, © friend, it may be so; 

T’avugh thou and I have parted hands, 
We meet again with firmer clasp, 

Life’s ocean crossed, on Heaven’s sands, 


FORESH ADOWED. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tr was just such a house as one who loved the 
ea would have chosen for his home. 

It was not large, but it was picturesquely beau- 
tifal. Built of gray stone, not with any apparent 
set plan, but in an odd, delightful way, that sug- 
gested many surprises of rooms that would lure 
you to linger in them. From the centre rose a 
tower that overlooked the village half a mile 
away, the upward slope of the country the other 

the marshes—that rising ground upon whose 
nestled the little white houses, the white 
churches with their glittering steeples. Then to 
fight and left stretched the irregular shore, with 
here and there a huge hotel, with its long. bowling- 
houses and stables—for the place had grown of 
late years—and out a few miles upon the water, 
where a line of foam could often be seen above 
the rocks, rose the granite lighthouse, whose eye 
of flame guarded and warned through all the long 
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front—for the builder would have his house 
front the sea—there lay the ocean, throbbing al! 
summer in a warm purple splendor, glittering in 
Winter with a beauty as deep, but apparently more 
terrible. 

The sterile, rocky soil about the house had 
somehow been made to bloom with rare luxuri- 
ence, All the summer it was a garden rioting in 
Ylossom and perfume. Vines half hid a marble 
arpocrates that stood in everlasting silence un- 
der a tall rose tree. Honeysuckles clambered 
over every pillar of the piazza, and the rich- 
breathed white jasmin bloomed, with wild beds 
of mignonnette. 

The house had been built and owned by Cap- 
tain Marchmont, a man who had grown rich as 
merchant captain, and at sixty he had retired 
and settled here, bringing with him, when the 
house was done, two children whom he had 
adopted—for the man was a bachelor. 

Irene Marchmont was the daughter of his 
only brother, and was taken by the captain when 
his brother died, five years previous to his leay- 
ing the sea. 

The other child was a boy, whose life he had 
saved in the West Indies, He was at Martinique, 
bathing near the shore, and saw the child strug- 
gling in the water, having been borne out too far 
from land by the waves. 

Captain Marchmont swam to shore with him, 
and asked bim where his parents were. 

In a broken dialect of French and English, the 
boy sobbed out that he hadn’t any. 


He hadn’t any home ; he lived where he could. 
The matter ended by the captain’s taking the boy 
on board his ship with him, where, after he was 
gomewhat recovered from his fright, he told 
Marchmont that he was five years old, he be- 
lieved ; that his name was Moran Stafford. 
Whether he was English or French he did not 
know, but it was concluded he had an English 
father at least, from his name. 

He was brought home to New England, and the 


His fortune, which was large, was left, with the 
exception of legacies to the servants, to be equally 
divided between the two children. 

It is of to-day that we have to toll, and we look 
now at the luxurious parlor, whose long, low, 
windows open upon the piazza that is close by 
the sea—as near as the fear of storms would 
allow. 
Both 


windows are open, and the faint breeze, 
as to be hardly perceptible, just stirs the 
ins, but fails to lift the hair of the girl 
in a low chair near the window, looking 
the water. 
a girl of fourteen or fifteen—a girl who 
attract the attention of the dullest and 
unmindful, and whom I feel it utterly im- 
to deacribe ; yet I will attempt it. 
fully ei,; teen, and save for moments 
petulance, it would have been difficult 
her so. Her complexion was the 
and so clear that every varying 
banner outward. One would ex- 
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lightest of olives, 
feeling 
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pect her hair to be dark, but it was not; it was a 
strange, light, ashen color, flossy, soft, and al- 
most too abundant; it coiled round her head, it 
drooped about her low, broad forehead ; stray, 
half curling ringlets would escape and fall upon 
her shoulders. Her lips were thin, curling and 
scarlet, and now, as she sat there, were compressed 
slightly as she looked out from the window. 

In her eyes, which were very large and light, 
and were blue, or gray, or green at times—in 
them slept a light, a power, a bewildering some- 
thing that controlled and commanded. By virtue 
of that something which possessed her, and which 
shone from the transparent eyes, shedding itself 
over all her face, Irene Marchmont, by the time 
she was a dozen years old, ruled every one. She 
was kind, usually’suave, always obeyed, unless, 
indeed, Moran sometimes thwarted her—but she 
could bear it from him. 

It was already sunset, but Irene sat in her white 
muslin wrapper, though she was the lady of the 
house, 

She heard a ring at the door-bell, and at the 
same instant she pulled violently the bell-rope of 
the room. 

The housekeeper herself opened the door, and 
Irene said : F 

“The bell just rung, and I think it’s the Gree- 
leys. Whoever it is, 1 am engaged, and will see 
noone. Hurry and tell the servant so.” 

‘** But you made an appointment with the Gree- 
leys for to-night, and they go to-morrow. Do 
you remember?” hesitatingly objected the wo- 
man. 

** Please go, quick, or you'll be too late!” re- 
sponded Irene, in her soft semi-tone, that was so 
peculiar, and which she only used when particu- 
larly happy and pleased. 

The housekeeper was just in time to forestall 
the servant, and to state, with many apologies, 
that Miss Marchmont was engaged, 

Irene had walked noiselessly to the hall, and 
was listening with a gay smile on her face to the 
regrets and mes3ages that were left for her. 

**T am go sorry,” said the housekeeper, turning 
to Irene, as she shut the door. ‘“ It was rather 
too bad.” 

She was companion and friend, as well as ser- 
vant, and did not hesitate to speak her mind to a 
certain degree. 

** But I am not sorry,” was the response, “‘ I’m 
glad. How do you suppose I could have them 
here, when I am expecting Moran every minute ? 
Don’t you think I want any time to see him, when 
he’s been gone six months ?” 

“Any time! One would say you’d have time 
enough,” was the response. 

“But I won’t bear to have the welcome spoiled.” 

The housekeeper looked out at the hall-door, 
which she had opened as soon as the callers had 
driven away. 

“I'm glad he’s coming early,” she said, ‘‘ for 
there’s going to be a storm before morning. The 
steamer must have landed at B—— by this, so 
ho’s safe.” 

“Oh, yes, he’s safe,” said Irene to herself, as 
she went back and sat down again, glancing out 
at the low hung couds in the west, at the strange 
calm of the oc:an, which was just lighted by a 
grayish light that was thrown up the horizon by 
the sun as it had disappeared. 

There was no bright color in the sky; all was 
pallid and almost hueless; but the air was soft 
and sweet ; the sultry breath of the garden flow- 
ers sighed in at the window. 

Irene rose again, and looked at herself in the 
long mirror. 

“No, I will not change my dress,” she said; 
“he has told me he likes my white morning 
dresses best of anything, and I think myself I 
look as well in them.” 

She grew impatient as time went on, and the 
twilight settled aceper and deeper. 

She had left the window, and was standing on 
the piazza, which faced the narrow, rocky road. 

She heard the gate click, and the next instant 
a figure walked rapidly into sight from the shrub- 
bery. Irene stood very still, her face actually 
growing paler as she waited. 

It was a slender, boyish, and yet manly figure 
that advanced. The time was not a moment, and 
he saw her, and held out his arms, exclaiming : 

“You were waiting for me, yet you would not 
stir a step to meet me!” 

He took her in his arms, kissed her forehead 
and cheeks, then looked down at her with gay, 
smiling eyes, but instantly said, in a concerned 
voice : 

“Why, Irene, what’s the matter? You are glad 
I’ve come back, little sister ?” 

“That's just what it is. I’m so glad you've 
come,” she said softly, averting her tear-wet face 
from his gaze. 

‘Then I won’t object, only your tears always 
look so much like sorrow.” 

She brushed away the tears, and looked proudly 
up at him. 

“‘ How you havo grown!” she exclaimed ; “ you 
are not going on at that rate, are you?” 

“ Not indefinitely, it is to be hoped,” he replied 
laughingly ; ‘‘ but then, you know I shall be nine- 
teen some day soon—that is, as near as I can 
tell.” 

The last words were spoken with a slight im- 
patience, and a darkening of his face. 

Irene did not reply to them, but went on rapid- 
ly talking, telling him of everything she could 
think of that had happened during his absence. 

Thus walking up and down the piazza, the hea- 
vens darkened above them, and suddenly a swift, 
fierce breath of wind swept along the coast, sigh- 
ing through the trees, and making the shutters 
rattle. At the same time the sea moaned with 
hoarse utterance, throwing upon the waiting 
shore a foaming wave that startled the stillness 
there. 

The tide had turned, and there was no more 
that peaceful, murmurous rippling. 

Irene shivered, and Moran said ; 





“The wind has changed, and you'll get cold 
here ; let us go in.” 

The parlor was brilliantly lighted when they 
entered, and Irene turned to her companion, 
looking at him with searching and admiring 
glance. 

* Well, what is the decision ?” he asked, gravely. 

**You are more striking-looking than hand- 
some ; you've lost your fine beauty with your 
childhood. However, as a man, I don’t think you 
need to consider it a loss.” 

She spoke the truth. His face had been regu- 
larly beautiful when a child; now it had lost its 
soft outline, and formed in more irregular, 
stronger curves. He was very dark—swarthy upon 
the least exposure to the sun ; his chin, within the 
last two years, had begun to curve firmly, almost 
sternly, but his lips were full and red and smiling. 
His black hair was flung back from his forehead ; 
his eyebrows, straight and dark, were set above 
eyes of more than midnight darkness—they seemed 
to be all pupil, so black were they. Was he 
French or English? Southern he certainly was, 
but he had, with all his fire and impulse, such 
clear, cool ways of considering many things, that 
it was hard to say what he was. 

Am I lingering too long in talking of these 
young people? But we would like to know them 
a little in the days of peace, before the coming of 
strife and horror. 

Moran was fatigued after his long journey, and 
retired early. By ten o’clock all the lights of the 
house were extinguished, save the one gleaming 
from Irene’s chamber. She was sitting before the 
mirror, slowly brushing her long hair, enveloping 
herself like Undine in a flood of beautiful tresses ; 
and all the while a smile, unconscious and happy, 
was upon her lips. 

Soon her lamp, too, was out, and the wind 
howled and moaned around the silent house, lash- 
ing the waves still higher. It was a night of in- 
tense blackness ; only the large eye of flame from 
the lighthouse pierced the gloom. 

Steadily it burned, while out upon the water 
a stately ship struggled, disabled, against the 
wind, to escape the ledges from which that light 
warned it. 

At midnight, the tempest, which had been 
gathering for so many hours, burst the bonds 
which had delayed it, and flung its bolts earth- 
ward, It was a terrific storm. Lightning and 
thunder came together, flash upon flash, shock 
upon shock, 

Irene, who, though strikingly brave concerning 
everything else, was peculiarly and strangely af- 
fected by electricity, had risen at the beginning 
of the tempest, and was pacing up and down in 
her room. 

Soon, between two thunder-bursts, there came 
a light tap upon her door, and, opening it, she 
saw Moran standing without. 

**T remembered how you feel in tempests, so I 
came to ask you to come down-stairs, andI’ll stay 
with you,” he said. 

Without a word she held out her hand, and the 
two descended the stairs. In the hall they found 
Mrs. Ames, the housekeeper, who had preceded 
them. 

They went into the dining-room, as being the 
place furthest removed from the wind. 

Irene’s face was colorless as snow; her eyes 
gleamed with a coruscant emerald, and yet it did 
not seem alarm so much as an influence—she 
might have been in league with such a state of 
the elements. 

A sudden, momentary lull in the tumult, and 
in that partial silence sounded the report of a 
gun—another—and another. 

They looked at each other in dismay. 

** A ship on this coast to-night!” cried Moran. 

As if in answer to his exclamation, the sound 
came again. 

The rain came softer against the windows, All 
three went toward the door that opened to the 
sea. 

As they opened the door, a faint, lurid glare fell 
upon them. Terror told them what it was, even 
before their eyes saw the burning ship. 

She lay tossing upon the waters in the little 
bay, but a few miles from the shore, and she was 
coming nearer every moment, All was utter dark- 
ness, save within the radius of that terrible flame, 
which curled and flickered despite the gentle rain 
which was now falling. 

** She has been struck by lightning! I knew it!” 
cried Irene, clasping her hands together. 

** You knew it!” said Mrs, Ames, looking doubt- 
fully at the girl. 

“Oh, yes! I felt it here—here!” putting her 
hand on her heart. “I was struck here at the 
same instant. This is not the last of it.” 

“The lightning crazes you,” said Mrs. Ames, 
while Moran, rousing himself into thought and 
action, exclaimed as he left the room: 

‘I’m going to the beach! We'll get out the 
boats and the life-boat !” 

In vain did Irene exclaim—he had gone. 

A loud reverberation of thunder rolled across 
the heavens. It was the farewell of the tempest, 
The rain pattered softer and softer, and then 
ceased, save for a few stray drops. The darkness 
melted into a soft gray, and through ragged 
clouds shone the stars. 

The beach was thickly sprinkled with men, 
fishermen, and those staying at the neighboring 
hotels ; and they were all working with the same 
willing enthusiasm. 

Irene went back into the hall, and took alarge 
shawl, which she wrapped about her. 

“IT am going down there,” she said, and darted 
out of sight into the darkness. Down the steep 
path she sprang, with the fearlessness of complete 
knowledge of, her way. 

The beach, beneath the glimmering yellow 
light from the burning ship, looked like a scene 
from some wild dream. 

The figures flitted past on the sands—the life- 
boat had already gone upon its first voyage, and 
was bounding over the subsiding waves toward 
the vessel, 





The tide was going out, and the waves every 
minute grew smaller and smaller. In a few mo- 
ments they were going to push out another boat, 
and Moran stood ready with his hand on the 
boat’s side. 

Irene, with strange shining eyes, with white 
cheeks and crimson curve of lips, glided down the 
sands to where Moran stood. 

She put her hand upon his shoulder before he 
saw her, and when he met the gaze of her eyes, 
he almost started from her. 

She did not notice it, only said : 

** Moran, you are not going out, are you?” 

“Yes, ina minute. Whenwe can do any good 
by going. See, the life-boat is coming back!” 

She did not appear to hear only the first of 
what he said. 

**You’ve not been used to a boat for some time; 
you ought not to go!” the last imperatively 
spoken. 

‘But I ought, and I shall! 
There’s no danger now.” 

He looked full at her as he spoke, a soft, yet 
imperious sheen in his eyes. 

She stepped back a step, and the long, narrow 
life-boat glided in to shore, grating on the sands 
close at her feet. 

There were three women in it; the rest were 
men. With eager pity and benevolence they were 
taken in charge by the waiting people, and ths 
boat bounded back again, and this time, in its 
wake, followed Moran and the fishermen who had 
volunteered to go with him. 

Irene just glanced at the shivering ones who 
had been saved, and who were fast wrapping 
themselves in the garments offered them, or 
quaffing with blue, trembling lips, from some 
bottles of brandy which had been brought. 

Then she followed with fixed eyes the boat 
which held Moran. He had said truly—there was 
but little danger now to one accustomed to the 
bay, and it was very evident that Moran and his 
companions were not strangers to the place. 

In a very short time the little craft came career- 
ing back, and Moran leaped upon the shore, pull- 
ing the boat after him.” The two men he had 
brought jumped unassisted to the sands, but 
Moran turned and lifted a young girl and brought 
her up to where Irene stood. 

**T give her in charge to you,” he said; “ you 
will take care of her!” and after one swift, com- 
prehensive glance at the girl, he turned away. 

Irene, whose deep eyes were upon her, mur- 
mured an affirmative, and one would have 
thought she grew even paler than before as she 
did so. 

With one slender hand pressed to her strangely 
beating heart, Irene approached the stranger, and 
said in a low, distinct voice, plainly audible in the 
tumult : 

** You will come with me, if you please.” 

The rescued one turned with her, and began to 
climb the steep path. Irene did not offer her 
hand ; she only moderated her steps to accommo- 
date her weary companion. She felt as if she 
could have flown up the acclivity and left the un- 
known far below. 

At the door they were met by Mrs. Ames, and 
{rene said : 

** Moran saved this lady from the wreck. Will 
you see that she is made comfortable?” and then 
she left the two, and went off to her room. 

The stone house sheltered half a dozen that 
night, but Irene thought of none of them save 
the one whom she had conducted there. 

She did not go to sleep again that night. Her 
excitable nature was too thoroughly awake. She 
was devoured by a curiosity to see by daylight her 
unknown guest, and she could have given no 
reason for the unusual interest she felt. She only 
remembered a figure of perfect grace, even in 
such an uncouth moment as she had seen her, 
and the woman was young. She did not remem- 
ber that she had spoken at all, for she could not 
recall her voice. 

“That is what the tempest has brought me,” 
murmured Irene, sitting quiet in the dusk of her 
chamber, the stars, paled with the morning light, 
jooking in at her. “I would rather have been 
struck by lightning—my life would not be so 
blasted as now it will be by this woman. I wishI 
were not prophetess of my own destiny.” 

Then she broke into whispered and childish ex- 
clamations, and laughed at herself for her own 
foolishness. Nevertheless, she could not go to 
sleep. 

The morning rose clear and blue, and the sea 
rippled in smiles beneath the sapphire sky. 

The men who had slept at the stone house had 
gone out upon the beach, but the girl who had 
received shelter there had not yet left her cham- 
ber. 

“ Did you hear anything about her last night ?” 
asked Mrs. Ames at breakfast, of Moran. 

**Only that she had no friend on board, and 
that she came from Baltimore.” 

“Do you know her name ?” 

“ No.” 

Moran turned to Irene and said : 

“What do you think of her? Did she say any- 
thing to you?” 

“She didn’t say anything to me. I haven't 
seen her enough to know what I think of her, 
only that she is very unfortunate.” 

**T never saw any one who impressed me so 
favorably,” emphatically said the commonly un- 
impressible housekeeper. 

Irene glanced at her in surprise, and at that 
moment the door of the breakfast-room opened, 
and the subject of their conversation walked in, 
or rather, stood for an instant with a half timidity, 
while Moran instantly rose and placed a chair for 
her, asking, as he did so, concerning her health. 

“Thank you. I don’t think 1 have quite re- 
covered my strength, but shall soon be well.” 

Not Irene’s voice, in her sweetest moods, could 
be so musical as that which sounded softly in the 
breakiast-room as she spoke. It was not merely 
musical, it was the exponent of truth, pride, and 
sweetness, 


You know I ought. 
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Irene’s furtive glances toward Moran revealed 
to her the slightest access of color upon his 
cheeks. 

The stranger sat down at the breakfast-table 
with them, but she could not eat, and only 
touched with her lips the wine they offered her. 

She told them that her name was Olivia Rhine- 
hart, that she embarked at Baltimore for B—, 
that she had no near relatives, but was on her 
way to a distant cousin, who lived in a town not 

She did not say how old she was, but it was 
evident that she was about eighteen; and a life 
alone had made her rather more self-reliant than 
girls of that age usually are; but it was a reli- 
ance entirely unobtrusive, 

She was not beautiful—not nearly so beautiful 
as Irene, who sat opposite, listening, but leaving 
the replying to others. 

She had very soon finished speaking of herself ; 
then she turned to Mrs. Ames, and asked : 

“Do you know what time the next train for 
N— starts?” 

Instead of replying, Mrs. Ames exclaimed con- 
cerning the haste of her departure, and reiterated 
that she was not yet well enough to endure even 
a short journey, 

Miss Rhinehart had risen from the table, and 
was standing by her chair. 

‘You have been everything that is kind to me,” 
she said, ‘* but circumstances will not allow of my 
intruding upon your hospitality longer.” 

Even as she spoke, the housekeeper’s fears were 
verified. Her already pale face blanched still 
whiter; she drew a quick breath, and made a 
feeble attempt to sustain herself by her chair, 
then she would have fallen senseless to the floor, 
had not Irene, who sat nearest her, sprang from 
her seat and caught her in her arms. 

Moran came to her side, and took the insensible 
girl in his arms, saying : 

‘Mrs, Ames, lead the way to her room; I will 
carry her there, and then I will go for the doc- 
tor.” 

Irene turned and silently opened the door for 
them to go out, then she stood looking after them 
as they went up-stairs. 

What was there in her face? There was no 
frown upon her brow, there was even a milder 
expression of face than usual, but there was a 
strange and dangerous light in her eyes. The 
girl, so young in years and unhappiness, looked 
unlike youth, save for the mere superficial bloom 
and beauty. And yet sbe was not conscious of 
how she looked, hardly of what she felt. There 
were no schemes of evil in her brain, there was 
only a vague but strong premonition of misery, of 
pain unutterable. So, before the first phase of 
her womanhood was hardly opened to her, she 
had entered upon the second which awaited her. 
And how would she write the leaves of that book ? 





CHAPTER II. 


Ir is five years since the night of the storm and 
burning ship—and it is now summer, as sweet, as 
blue as then. There are many people at the 
shore, at the hotels—and the gray stone house is 
full of guests. 

Irene has escaped from them all for a moment, 
and is sitting low down on the beach, close to the 
quiet water, and in the shadow of a huge rock. 
It is near sunset, and many are on the beach, but 
she has not yet been discovered, and sits alone. 

The beauty of the girl of fifteen has grown more 
powerful in the girl of twenty. She has the same 
charms, only intensified. What fresbness she 
may have lost seems more than atoned for by the 
graces of added years. 

She looks languid, almost sad; her hands 
clasped listlessly, her large eyes gazing afar off. 

Only when her face is at rest, and she is alone, 
can be detected the thwarted, unhappy expres- 
sion, not only in her tace, but about her whole 
figure—and there is something in that expression 
that somehow suggests danger to something or 


somebody. ; 
There is the sound of feet behind the rock near 


where she is seated. A slight frown contracts her 
forchead as she thinks she is to be intruded upon. 

But the new-comers, two ladies, stay their steps 
and sit down on the other side of the rock. Irene 
recognizes their voices,and knows that one be- 
longs to one of her guests, the other to a lady 
stopping at the R House. 

She dreamily hears their chatting, without 
thinking of it, until a name catches her attention. 
One is saying : 

**Who was the lady that drove up to the hotel 
as we came away?” 

** Miss Rhinehart, from Baltimore.” 

A cloud seemed to sweep up from Irene’s soul 
and darken her eyes. 

“Oh! the one who was shipwrecked on this 
coast some years ago?” was the response. 

“Yes; and about whom Moran Stafford went 
wild, He brought her to the shore from the 
ship.” 

“ And she was ill afterward at his home, wasn’t 
she? I should have thought such a fiery, impa- 
tient young fellow as Moran must have been at 
that age, would have married her before she left 
the house.” 

“Miss Rhinehart wasn’t to be married in that 
way, I imagine. Who marries her will have to 
win her, I assure you.” 

** Moran has discovered that times and hearts 
change? He has, of course, forgotten ber by 
this ?” replied the other. 

“If Irene Marchmont hadn’t been such an 
indomitable coquette, I should have prophesied a 
match between her and Moran. I’m sure I don’t 
know what to think now.” 

And the two ladies went on along the sands. 

“It is well,” said Irene, with a bitter smile; 
**T have, at least, deceived the gossips. No one 
suspects what Moran is to me.” 

She sat quiet for a few minutes, thoughts and 
plans rapidly forming themselves in her mind. 
Then she rose, gathered her shawl about her, 





and walked along the beach toward the R———- 
House. Her face was somewhat paler than usual 
as she waited in the parlor for Miss Rhinehart, 
but years and inclination had made her a tho- 
rough actress, and she did not fear for herself in 
the coming interview. 

The door opened, and a girl entered—a girl 
whose face was not particularly striking until she 
spoke, then at times she could be absolutely 
radiantly beautiful ; and there was something—a 
nameless but strong charm in her presence which 
many had felt, and all could not but be conscious 
of the purity of her character. 

She glanced questioningly at her visitor, then 
came quickly forward, a smile of light playing 
over her face. 

Irene rose, giving to her lips a smile, to her 
eyes a brilliance, 

**You remember me, I see,” she said; “ but if 
I had not known it was Miss Rhinehart who was 
to enter, I should hardly have recognized you— 
you were so thin, ill, and unhappy when I last 
saw you.” 

She put her hand, with an inward shudder, 
upon the soft, warm palm of Olivia, who pressed 
it warmly, giving utterance to an involuntary 
compliment to the radiant girl before her. 

“Thank you, from my heart,” replied Irene. 
“It is not often I hear such words—from a wo- 
man,” she added, with a little satirical laugh. 
**But I came here to insist on your returning 
home with me, or at least coming there early in 
the morning. It would be impossible for me to 
allow you to remain in the neighborhood, and not 
with us.” 

Olivia hesitated, but was taken by force, and at 
last gave her promise to come in the morning, 
and Irene went back as she had come—alone, 
across the sands. 

At the gate of the garden she met Moran, who 
exclaimed, when he saw her: 

“What have you seen out onthe beach? Or 
have you been obliged to refuse half a dozen dis- 
consolate lovers to-night? Three of them have 
called here in your absence.” 

“It’s no matter if they have,” she said; ‘I’m 
a little tired to-night.” 

Then, forcing an animation that was hateful to 
her, she led Moran into the house, where the 
lights were burning, and said, looking at him : 

*“Whom have I seen to-night?—and who is 
coming here to-morrow ?” 

** You know 1 am not a Yankee,” he said. 

* Olivia Rhinehart.” 

With smiling face, with deadly jealousy at her 
heart, she watched the crimson mount to his face, 
she saw the sudden softening of his eyes, the 
tremor of lips beneath the shadowing mustache. 

She saw it, but it was gone in an instant, and 
he said : 

‘Indeed! And where did you find her?” 

**T learned by accident that she had just ar- 
rived at the R House, so 1 went over, and 
have her promise to visit us. Will you take me 
in the carriage to-morrow, and we will bring her 
back ?” 

He assented, and as soon as he could, he left the 
room and went upto his own chamber, while 
Irene put out the lights and sat down by that win- 
dow where we first saw her. Did any memory of 
that night come to her? Ifso, the thought only 
added bitterness to her musings. 

**T’ll have them under my own eye,” she whis- 
pered ; ‘‘ and I swear to this night that hears me, 
that she shall never marry him!” 

A flutter of wings in the tree by the window, 
and a blackbird flew away, muttering a dismal 
note. 

Irene, constitutionally superstitious, could not 
refrain from shuddering as she heard it; she 
lowered the window and went up-stairs. 

Miss Marchmont’s guests had never seen her 
half so gay, and Miss Marchmont’s admirers never 
knew her so enchanting, as in the two weeks fol- 
lowing the arrival of Olivia Rhinehart. 

Moran only, when he noticed her particularly, 

felt an indefinite fear concerning her, but he 
laughed at himself for his folly. 
She was almost superhumanly beautiful, and if 
that beauty and gayety was the first seductive 
effect of the slight draughts of dark liquid she 
took every day in her chamber, who but herself 
could know it? It helped her in the dangerous 
plot she was playing. 

She did not attempt to hinder the meetings of 
Moran and Olivia, but she was usually near when 
the two were together, and with her wonderful 
penetration she knew almost precisely how far he 
had succeeded in his wooing. 

Never in all his life had she received such 
glances from his eyes as he poured into those of 
Olivia. She could have sworn the girl loved him, 
but she fancied there was something, she knew 
not yet what, that prevented her free acceptance 
of his attentions. 

She determined to discover what was the secret 
that Olivia guarded, or whether she had only 
imagined such a thing ; and her constant and wary 
vigilance was at length rewarded, and the next 
night, dismissing the gentlemen who had called 
upon her, and excusing herself io the ladies who 
had remained in the parlor, she stole softly to the 
piazza where Moran was walking alone, for, not- 
withstanding his entreaties, Olivia had gone in 
the house, and to her room—she had even pleaded 
a headache as an excuse. 

Irene met him as he turned. He took her hand 
and put it on his arm, and continued his walk. 

Irene’s heart throbbed with love—with the sup- 
pressed excitement that always possessed her 
when near Moran. Could be love her? would he 
have done so had he never seen Olivia? Question 
that everlastingly haunted her! 

He was moody and melancholy, and she saw it, 
but would not notice it. She talked gayly, glanc- 
ing up at him with a face that more than one gen- 
tleman would have given much to have turned to 
him, but which Moran hardly saw. 

“Brother and sister have neglected each other 











of late,” she said, taking out her watch, and look- 





ing at it, hiding an evil smile as she didso. “Is 
it too much to ask you to stroll down to the beach 
with me ?” 

For answer he drew her down the path, and 
they were soon on the sands. He was going in 
the direction of the usual promenade on the wide, 
smooth sands, but Irene said : 

**No ; let us go this way. Everybody is there,” | 
and she drew him out to the end of the beach—a 
place beneath the overshadowing, sandy ¢liff 
know as Green Hill, 

“But this place is lonesome; it’s slimy and 
rocky at low tide,” objected Moran. 

“Do yield to the whim of a lady who asks you 
to walk with her,” laughed Irene, her eyes, with a 
lightning gleam in them, searching the narrow 
beach as she spoke. And that glance was re- 
warded ; she saw two figures, dimly outlined in 
the dark, walking slowly near the water. 

Moran saw them, too, and distant as they were 
in that slender figure, with its muffling, indistinct 
drapery, was something familiar, and which 
pierced his heart like a knife. 

But it could not be—the idea was absurd—and 
had not Olivia gone to her room with the head, 
ache ? 

“Some people besides us have chosen this 
solitary place,” said Irene, watching with pitiless 
eyes the face of her companion. 

He did not reply. They were getting nearer, 
and in the clear starlight, they both recognized, 
beyond a doubt, the figure of Olivia Rhinehart. 

She had not seen them, and at that moment 
the man drew her to him, and bent to kiss her, 
then he walk rapidly away, his feet crunching the 
pebbles long after he was out of sight. 

Olivia stood an instant looking after him ; then, 
she walked slowly away, following the edge of the 
water, and not noticing the two who stood, in 
silence, watching her. 

Irene knew better than to speak. After a few 
moments Moran said, in a hard voice: 

“Let us go home,” and without uttering a word 
they walked home. At the door he looked down 
for the first time at the softened, pleading, beau- 
tiful face before him. 

Torn with doubt, tormented with the fierce feel- 
ing that such a nature could know, that face 
soothed him for an instant. He suddenly stooped 
and touched his lips to her forehead, saying : 

** Good-night, dear Irene.” 

She could not meet the company in the house ; 
she went to her own room, and tried to decide 
what course Moran would take. 

She had not to wait long to know. He did the 
last thing she would have expected of him, and 
well would it be if many others, in moments of 
suspicion, would act thus. 

The next day was rainy, and every one was 
obliged to stay in-doors, and they settled quietly 
to reading, working, or the games with which dull 
people try to kill time. 

Having seen them all established at something, 
Irene, whose cheeks to-day were pale as her eyes 
were luminous, withdrew to a room that had been 
the captain’s favorite. It overlooked the sea, and 
was littered with books, nautica! instruments, and 
the curiosities he had brought from foreign 
countries. 

She took a book, she did not much care which, 
and sat down in the window recess, drawing the 
curtains before her. How long she had sat there 
she did not know, for she seemed to have fallen 
in a sort of dream—a dream more rose-hued than 
had of late fallen to her lot ; but mingled with it 
were shadows so dark that she shrank from them. 

She did not notice that the door opened, and 
Olivia had entered, and had taken some book 
and sat down to read it. But later, she heard the 
latch, and saw between the curtain-folds that 
Moran had come in. With paling cheek and 
glittering glance she sat motionless and listened, 
An intuition told her that Moran’s passionate 
heart would not be silent now, and her soul 
cursed the chance that had thus brought them 
together. She did not know that Moran had 
sought her here, but his first words told her. 

He walked to where she sat, and with his hand 
upon her chair, said : 

**T have been looking for you, Miss Rhinehart ; 
I am glad that at last I have found you.” 

His words were very simple, but his voice was 
freighted with the profound feeling that filled his 
whole being. 

Olivia tried to speak, and could not ; she could 
not look in his fece, yet she felt its splendor upon 
her. 

He could never be in her presence and doubt 
her integrity, and now he only felt the uncertainty 
upon which hung his hopes of happiness. 

And Irene sat there and heard it all—the im- 
petuous, fiery utterance of a love that could have 
made her happiness—the glowing words, which 
she would have given life itself could they have 
been said to her by him. 

She knew what silence sealed the sweet lips of the 
girl who listened—it was the silence of a happi- 
ness too intense for epeech, for it was a mutual 
love. 

It seemed to her that she was turning to stone 
as she listened ; but it was stone with a heart of 
fire. She heard her tell him of her only brother, 
a wild, dissipated man, who had been imprisoned 
for forgery, and who had escaped, and for a week 
haunted the shore for the sake of interviews with 
her; that he bad gone at last, and relieved her 
from the constant fear she had felt. 

Irene felt that earth held no more exquisite 
torture for her. She feared the panting breath 
which she could not wholly control would reveal 
her presence; and when at last that long, mur- 
murous talk was over, and they had left the room, 
she rose and came from the curtains, she hardly 
knew the face she saw opposite in the mirror. 

It looked ten years older than that face had 
looked an hour ago. She fled to her room, and 
to her ever ready servant—the brown liquid that 
gave her strength and brilliance—a false flow of 
spirits, without which she thought she could not 
live, 
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When she came down, she had power to 
happy faces of Moran and Olivia. She 
Moran would tell her as soon as he coald, but 


ay 


was resolved not to give him an opportunity. 

In the afternoon, in the sunlight that 
through the flying clouds, she went down 
Olivia to the beach, climbing upon the rocks 
shining with spray. At last they stood on the 
high rock that looked down steeply into the sea. 

Olivia stood close to the edge, gazing dowr 
to the swirl of waters below—not minding the 
face of Irene, who stood a step back, her eyes 
fastened, with @ terrible look in them, upon the 
graceful form before het. 

“She stands between me and all—all I care 
for!” her heart was whispering. ‘One touch of 
my hand and she is and there is no one 
here to save her! Oh, shaliI doit! Shall 1!” 

She trembled as she thought. Her lips writhed 
in a horrible smile ; all her nature was fighting. 
She advanced a step nearer, her white hand 
clinched by her side, a flame of despair and re- 
venge in her eyes. 

Would she have done it, had no saving voice 
spoken then? She could not tell, but the moment 
the man spoke she felt a divine gratitude that 
heaven had saved her, 

“Miss Rhinehart should be carefal—the cliff is 
slippery,” said Mr. Lyon, one of the “ disconsolate 
lovers” of Irene that Moran had mentioned. : 

““Yes—come away, Olivia. Let us go down,’ 
said Irene, a tremor vibrating through her frame. 

She took Mr. Lyon’s arm, and went down to the 
beach, and they then walked slowly homeward. 
Irene’s face was strangely soft and sweet—a ten- 
der humility was in her eyes, an enchenting 
curve abound her lips—and the man by her side 
felt more than ever the power, the endurance of 
the love she had awakened in his life. 

The hand he took at ing rested warm in 
his, the face flushed faintly as he looked down 
at it. 

‘* Will you ride with me to-morrow?” he asked, 
with subdued eagerness, hoping for an hour alone 
with her. 

“Yes; in the morning,” with a dreamy smile 
that thrilled him with a fear mingled with his hope. 

“Thank you; I will come.” He still lingered. 
* Miss Marchmont, are you well?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes. Good-night.” 

He went down the path, carrying with him a 
memory that staid with him through all his after 
life, 

In the morning, while the sun’s rays were yet 
only warm, not aot, Mr. Lyon drove up to the 
gate. 

Mrs. Ames met him at the door. 

“Miss Marchmont?” she said; “she is not 
down from her room yet. Did you come by ap- 
pointment ?” 

“That is strange,” he said; “Irene is very 
punctual always.” 

She went up to her room, and after knocking 
without receiving an answer, she softly tried the 
door ; it yielded to her hand, and she entered, 
Irene was lying with her face toward the door, 
her hand under her cheek. 

** How late she sleeps!” said Mra. Ames; and 
even as she spoke something in the girl’s face 
startled her. 

She went to the bed and bent over her. 

“She is not sleeping ; she is dead!” she said, 
in a strangely calm voice, laying her hand upon 
the cold white forehead. 

In the other hand, that lay outside the coverlet, 
was loosely clasped a vial, that told Mrs, Ames the 
truth, even had not the fumes of opium revealed it. 

She took the bottle, and put it in her pocket ; 
she opened wide the windows, saying to lierself : 

‘If they do not discover the cause, 1 will not 
tell them, I have not been blind ; the child has 
always loved Moran, and this is the end.” 

She was calm because the shock was so great— 
calmer than the shocked household when they 
heard it. 

No one but the housekeeper had ever suspected 
her love for Moran, and no shadow of such a re- 
meembrance darkened his life. He remembered 
her as dying in the flush of youth, beauty and 
promise of happiness. Perhaps of all that 
mourned her, sorrow lingered most steadfastly 
with him to whom she had given her last hand 
touch, almost her last smile, for he had loved 
her. 

Years after, when Irene’s grave was deeply 
grown with grass, when her memory had passed 
from most of the gay people there that summer, 
Moran and his wife never forgot their yearly visit 
to the grave in the churchyard by the sea. 

“She was our sister,” said Moran ; and perhaps 
the erring girl had learned peacefully to accept 
that name. For heaven has mercy upon those 
who greatly suffer. 
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A Berxsnme Oounry Romanoz.—A y. 
man from Western Massachusetts, on his way to New 
York on one of the Hudson river boats, recently made 
the acquaintance of a lady of middle age, who seemed 
much interested in him, and who at length told him 
that he greatly resembled « son of hers who had died 
not long ago. Before separating from him she gave 
him an urgent invitation to call at a certain number in 
New York, which he promised to do, On arriving at 
the place appointed, he found that it was not the resi- 
dence ot his fellow-traveler, but of a friend of hers, who 
had a daughter of cnensing sqpeemnen, but apparently 
y, 
0 was 


in ill health. This young t 
betrothed of the young man wh s dead.” Owing to 
lover, our 


did, and before he 
marry the young 
home, word came 
and he returned 
the city, and remained with her until her death. ‘e 
young lady had about thirteen thousand dollars in 
own right, and during her sickness, with the free 
sent of her nts, she bequeathed ic all to her 
tended, and he has since come into full possession 
the entire amount in Government bonds. 
poor man of excellent habits, this legacy will 
doubtedly be of great use to him, tho 
compensate for the loss of one to 
come so deeply attached under such 
stances, 
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EommMmMBeE INCIDENTS, ACCIDENTS, eo. 


Oor. 24, 1868.) 


HOME INCIDENTS. 
A Suicide at the Grave of his Wife. 
At Greenwood Cemetery, in New Orleans, La., there 


was recently found stretched beside a grave the corpse | 


of Dr. L. A. Bianchini, a homeopath, sixty-five years 
old. The grave beside which he lay was that of Bian- 
chini’s wife. A few days before, the doctor had asked 


SUICIDE AT HIS WIFE'S GRAVE. 


the sexton whether he thought there would be room 
for him next the remains of his wife, whom he had 
buried two years before. The sexton answered affirma- 
tively, thinking nothing strange of the question from a 
man advanced in years, and recalling to mind a do- 


mestic affliction. The suicide’s corpse was atterward | 


feund at the grave of his 
deseased wif@,s pistol-ball 
wound through his heart. 
Near the corpse was the hat 
of the deceased, with his 
cout rolled up inside, and twa 
letters, one addressed to the 
sexton and one to Mr. and 
Mrs. Baumy, No. 210 Bar- 
onne street, The letter to the 
sexton requested him to 
bury him deep, and take as a 
compensstion the silver 
watch left in the hat, and to 
be sure to place the coat and 
hat in the grave. The note 
addressed to Mr. and Mrs. 
Baumy read as follows : “You 
know too well my sorrow. 
I apprise you of my death.” 
It appears that the deceased 
had lived happily with his 
wife for twenty-cight years, 
About two years ago she 
died, and since then he has 
frequently expressed him- 
self tired of life, and some- 
times threatened to end his 
miserable existence. The 
corpse was buried in accord- 
ance with the request of the 
deceased, next to that of his 
wife, and his coat and hat 
were placed in the grave. 

A Grave Argument. 

In the town of Wilming- 
ton, IIL, there lives a gentle- 
man whom we shall call Mr. 
C——, as he does not wish 
his name to be made public, 
Mr. C—— had in a table- 
drawer in his house a pock- 
et-book containing $450, 
which a few days ago he 
found had been stolen. Only 
one person knew that he had 
the money, and where it 
waskept. Convinced of this 
fact, he repaired to the com- 
etery and dug a grave. He 
then called upon the suspect- 
ed person, with’ whom he 
had previously been on very 
friendly terms, and asked him to take a walk, as he 
had a little business with him. Conducting bis vic- 
tim to the newly-made grave, he said: “Do you see 
that grave?” “Yes.” “ Well, sir,” said C——, placing 


4 GRAVE ARGUMENT. 


& revolver in the‘other’s face, “ that is your grave un- 
v6 me that money this minute.’’ The wallet, 


with all % some $50, was handed o 
and the guilty pasty bas Bei ths city, sie 


SS ————— _ 


A SINGULAR AND SERIOUS RAILROAD ACCIDENT. 


A DLOOPX PCENE IN TENNESSEE, 


} 
| 


A Singular and Serious Railroad Acti- 
dent. 

On the afternoon of Saturday, $4 October, the Mid- 
dietown way-iruin, of the Erie railway, was suddenly 
thrown from the track by a misplaced switch, at Hacken. 
sack junction. The engineer whistled down brakes twice, 
and was just able to reverse his engine as he struck the 


A BULL IN A STAYMAKER’S SHOP. 


switch, and the engine jumped the track, rushing pell- 

mell into the depot of the Hackensack railroad, bringiag 

the train to a standstill. The engine, No. 204, which wasa 

very powerful one, was a complete wreck. The en- 

gineer stood to his post to the last, and it was a miracle 

how he escaped with bis life. The passengers in the 
smoking-car were tumbled 
in every direction, but not 
one of them seriously hurt. 
There were four ladies in 
the depot at the time, andas 
the locomotive struck the 
building, the ceiling gave 
way and fell upon and buried 
them in the ruins. One of 
tae ladies had her leg brok- 
ep, and the rest got off with 
slight scratches, though bad- 
ly scared. The Erie railway 
people were not to blame in 
this instance, as the switch- 
man was in the employ of the 
Hackensack road. Too much 
praise cannot be given to 
the engineer, Mr. John 
Earle, who stuck to his post 
at the peril of his life. After 
a delay of about two hours, 
the passengers were for- 
warded to their homes with- 
out further wishap. 


A Wedding in the 
Gothic Chapel of 
the Mammoth 
Cave, Ky., Sept. 
29th. 
Our engraving represents 
a wedding under the most 
romantic and picturesque 
circumstances, that occurred 
on the 29th September, at 
the Mammoth Cave, in Ken- 
tacky. The parties who thus, 
in the bowels of the earth, 
were united in the bands of 
wedlock, were Mr. Benjamin 
M. Davenport, of Nebraska 
City Nebraska, and Miss 
Eilen Campbell, of Hopkins- 
ville, Kentucky. The bride- 
groom is a son of Elder 
William Davenport, who 
represented his district in 
the General Assembly in 
1827, and after a residence 
ot thirty-five years in the 
place of his nativity, re- 
moved to Madison, Indiana 
where he still resides. The bride is a daughter of Pro- 
fessor J. C. Campbell, of the Hopkinsville University. 
About a year ago, Miss Campbell proposed that the 
| union be celebrated in the Gothic Chapel of Mammoth 


A CONVENIENT CARD TABLE. 


Cave. She was actuated in this desire by a natural 
fondness fer the romantic, which had beeo:.., 


gratified in o trip througy fhe_picturgeque labyrinth 
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Heroic Feat of Cor- 
poral Thibault, a 
French Fireman, at 
the Fire in the Rue 
St. Antoine, Paris, 
Crance. 


Ovr engraving re- 
presents an act of daring 
and skill on the part of a 
member of the Fire De- 
partment of Paris, that 
seems more like an effort 
of the imagination of a 
novelist than reality. On 
the night of the 9th of 
August last a whole family 
of five persons perished 
in 8 fire in the Rue St. An- 
toine, Paris. 

Tne father was a printer. 
They were Jews. The city 
undertook to defray their 
funeral expenses. The sad 
procession set out from 
the morgue ; three thou- 
sand people were in it. 
The conflagration came 
nigh proving fatal to sev- 
eral other persons. They 
were saved only by the 
gallantry and extraor- 
@ivary skill of a fireman. 
He has received the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor. 
The house burned is an 
old house in the Rue 8t. 
Antoine. When we say 
burned, do not under- 
stand us to say it has been 
destroyed. The fire dam- 
aged only a portion of it. 
It is a very narrow, lofty 
bouse, built of wood and 
plaster. It is six stories 
high, and its front is only 
fifteen feet. The ground 
floor is rented to a dealer 
in eggs and butter, who 
obtained permission from 
the landlord to cover the 
marrow court-yard with 
giase and make it his back- 
shop. Here he placed his 
Kitchen and store-room. 
The latter was filled with 
baskets of eggs, lumps of 
butter, and a good deal of 
waste straw lay scattered 
over the floor and shelves. 
There were on the front 
and rear of the court-yard 
the street and back build- 
ings of the house known 
as No. 134 Rue St. Antoine. 
The staircases of both 
these buildings were over 
the back-shop. A few 
nights since the back-shop 
took fire at eleven o’clock. 
The flames soon became 
fierce, for the narrow and 
lofty court acted as a flue 
and created a great draft. 

When the sleeping ten- 

ants were aroused the 
staircases were glowing 
embers, and doors and 
windows were sheeved in 
flames. Their wai) was 
despair. The tenents of 
the ground, first and sec- 
ond floors were easily res- 
cued. 
Corporal Thibault, the 
fireman above mentioned, 
saved the tenants on the 
third, fourth aad fifth 
floors. He risked his life 
in making each attempt, 
and saved ten people from 
death. The rescue of the 
tenants on the fifth floor 
was effected under cir- 
cumstances of difficulty 
and worth mention. 
a hook ladder. 


The tenant of the fifth floor was a woman past sixty 
It was not eatry to get to her. 
window was a gutter which projected eighteen 
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HEROISM AND SFILL OF CORPORAL THIBAULT, A FRENCH FIREMAN, AT THE FIRE IN THE RUE ST. ANTOINE, PARIS, FSANCE. 


inches from the wall. Necessarily the ladder hooked 
to the balustrade of her window was not perpendicular, 
but almost horizontal. We need not say that this mude 
motion on it extremely difficult and perilous. He con- 
trived to climb it, He reached the old woman’s cham- 


ladder. 
In front of 
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ber. He put her on his back and strapped her to him 
witb sheets. 
It quivered, tor the old woman’s, added to 
his weight, were almost more than the ladder 


metres diameter with th 


He began to come down the horizontal 
motion. 


When he reached its last rung he 
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4 NEW FRENCH INVENTION FOR RAILWAYS—@4E SINGLE RAIL TRACK FROM RAINCY TO MONTFERMEIL, FRANOR, 


LOor. 24, 1868, 


lowered himself until he 
from it at arm’s- 
. The old woman 
was still on his back. She 
was in a swoon from ter- 
ror, and hung on him a 
dead weight like lead. He 
swung until he had !ac. 
quired a sufficient mo- 
mentum, and then 


: - ie of the fourth 

. He it in his 
bands, clneea on it, 
stood in equilibrium upon 
it — not three inches 
wide), reached out, caught 
his der, unhooked it 
from the balustrade of the 
fifth floor window, hooked 
it to the balustrade on 
which he was standing, 
and then went down the 
ladder, carrying the old 
women to the ground. 
Frenzied huzzas rose 
from the immense crowd, 
who had, with breathless 
anxiety, witnessed his dar- 
ing difficult feats, 





A New French Inven- 
tion for Railways— 
The New Single- 
Rail Line from 
Raincy to Montfer 
meil, France. 


On the 13th of last 
August, a number of engi- 
neers, scientific men, and 
editors, assembled at 
Raincy, near Paris, to at- 
tend experiments made 
on a railway established 
on a new system by M. 
Larmanjat. Our engrav- 
ing gives an exact repre- 
sentation of the cars and 
locomotive, the latter be- 
ing of small size, and bap- 
tised L'Hirondelle (The 
Swallow). Besides the 
Liliputian dimensions of 
the locomotive, the most 
striking feature is that the 
road has but a single rail, 
smaller and less salient 
than those of ordinary 
railways, and running 
like a long ribbon along 
the side of the road. One 
wheel, and one only, plac- 
ed in the forepart of the 
locomotive, and mounted 
on a pivot that is man- 
aged by a conductor, runs 
on this rail; the two other 
wheels, for the mcchine 
has but thr e, rest upon 
the ground; they are the 
wheels that give motion. 
The arrangement of the 
car is no less original. It 
is supported on two 
wheels, one before the 
other, ro'ling on the single 
rail. Twu other wheeis are 

laced to the right and 
eft, in the ordinary man- 
ner, but they are only 
there to preserve the equi- 
librium of the vehicle and 
to prevent it from over- 
turning. The train with 
ease attained a speed of 16 
kilometres av hour. Ata 
short distance trom the 
point of departure a very 
decided acclivity present- 
ed itself; for about a mile 
the road descends about 
0.072 yard per yard. The 
sight of this upbill work 
over a sandy surface was 
calculated to inspire some 
duubts of the success of 
the voyage. But thelittte 
locomotive bravely con- 
tinued its course, and 
ascended the hill without 
any apparent diminution 
of ed. This result is 
conclusive ; it demon- 
strates one of the advan- 
tages of the new system ; 
but to that advantage must 
be added another —the 
ease with which the train 


moves on the sharpest curV®s, describing a circle of 20 
sy pertect regularity of 


The results of these experiments are worthy the con- 
sideration of railroad people in this country. 
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HOME INCIDENTS. 
A Suicide at the Grave of his Wite. 

At Greenwood Cemetery, in New Orleans, La., there 
was recently found stretched beside a grave the corpse 
of Dr. L. A. Bisnchini, a homeopath, sixty-five years 
old. The grave beside which he lay was that of Bian- 
chini’s wife. A few days before, the doctor had asked 


SUICIDE AT HIS WIFE’S GRAVE. 


the sexton whether he thought there would be room 
for him next the remains of his wife, whom he had 
buried two years before. The sexton answered affirma- 
tively, thinking nothing strange ot the question from a 
man advanced in years, and recalling to mind a do- 


mestic affliction. The suicide’s corpse was afterward | 


found at the grave of his 
deceased wife, a pistol-ball 
wound through his heart. 
Near the corpse was the hat 
of the deceased, with his 
cout rolled up inside, and twa 
letters, one addressed to the 
sexton and one to Mr. and 
Mrs. Baumy, No. 210 Bar- 
onne street, The letter to the 
sexton requested him to 
bury him deep, and take asa 
compensstion the silver 
watch left in the hat, and to 
be sure to place the coat and 
hat in the grave. The note 
addressed to Mr. and Mrs. 
Baumy read as follows : “You 
know too well my sorrow. 
I apprise you of my death.” 
It appears that the deceased 
had lived happily with his 
wife for twenty-cight years. 
About two years ago she 
died, and since then he has 
frequently expressed him- 
self tired of life, and some- 
times threatened to end his 
miserable existence. The 
corpse was buried in accord- 
ance with the request of the 
deceased, next to that of his 
wife, and his coat and hat 
were placed in the grave. 

A Grave Argument. 

In the town of Wilming- 
ton, IIL, there lives a gentle- 
man whom we shall call Mr. 
C——, as he does not wish 
his name to be made public, 
Mr. C—— had in a table- 
drawer in his house a pock- 
et-book containing $450, 
which a few days ago he 
found had been stolen. Only 
one person knew that he had 
the money, and where it 
waskept. Convinced of this 
fact, he repaired to the cem- 
etery and dug a grave. He 
then called upon the suspect- 
ed person, with whom he 
had previously been on very 
friendly terms, and asked him to take a walk, as he 
had a little business with him. Conducting his vic- 
tim to the newly-made grave, he said: “‘ Do you see 
that grave?” “Yes.” “ Well, sir,” said C—, placing 


4 GRAVE ARGUMENT. 


volver in the'other’s face, “‘ that is your grave un- 
v6 me that money this minute.’’ The wallet, 


some $50, was handed over, 
Ay party bas Bsa tho city, 


Ny, 
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A BLOOPY PCENE DN TENNESAEE, 


A Singular and Serious Katlroad Acci- 
dent. 

On the afternoon of Saturday, 34 October, the Mid- 
dletown way-irain, of the Erie railway, was suddenly 
thrown from the track by a misplaced switch, at Hacken. 
sack junction. The engineer whistled down brakes twice, 
and was just able to reverse his engine as he struck the 


A BULL IN A STAYMAKER’S SHOP. 


switch, and the engine jumped the track, rushing pell- 

mell into the depot of the Hackensack railroad, bringiag 

the train to a standstill. The engine, No. 204, which wasa 

very powerful one, was a complete wreck. The en- 

gineer stood to his post to tle last, and it was a miracle 

how he escaped with bis life. The passengers in the 
smoking-car were tumbled 
in every direction, but not 
one of them seriously hurt. 
There were four ladies in 
the depot at the time, andas 
the locomotive struck the 
building, the ceiling gave 
way and fell upon and buried 
them in the ruins. One of 
tae ladies had her leg brok- 
ep, and the rest got off with 
slight scratches, though bad- 
ly scared. The Erie railway 
people were not to blame in 
this instance, as the switch- 
man was in the employ of the 
Hackensack road. Too much 
praise cannot be given to 
the engineer, Mr. John 
Earle, who stuck to his poat 
at the peril of his life. After 
a delay of about two hours, 
the passengers were {for- 
warded to their homes with- 
out further wishap. 


A Wedding in the 
Gothic Chapel of 
the Mammoth 
Cave, Ky., Sept. 
29th, 

Our engraving represents 

a wedding under the most 

romantic and picturesque 

circumstances, that occurred 
on the 29th September, at 
the Mammoth Cave, in Ken- 
tucky. The parties who thus, 
in the bowels of the earth, 
were united in the bands of 
wedlock, were Mr. Benjamin 

M. Davenport, of Nebrasta 

City Nebraska, and Miss 

Eilen Campbell, of Hopkins- 

ville, Kentucky. The bride- 

groom is a son of Elder 

William Davenport, who 

represented his district in 

the General Assembly in 

1827, and after a residence 

ot thirty-five years in the 

place of his nativity, re- 
moved to Madison, Indiana 
where he still resides. The bride is a daughter of Pro- 


_ ~ | fessor J. C. Campbell, of the Hopkinsville University. 


About a year ago, Miss Campbell proposed that the 
| union be celebrated in the Gothic Chapel of Mammoth 


A CONVENIENT CARD TABLE. 


Cave. She was actuated in this desire by a natural 
fondness fer the romantic, which had beeo:.,, 
gratified in a trip through fhe_picturyeque labyrinths 
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fm earnest. Her next missive sought to annul the ! an hour, I shall not pt to describe it. Suffice it ES, DR. R. L. WOLCOTT, of 170 Chat- 
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Davenport was incorrigible. At 

took up the line of 
the lead of Mat, the 
mpany were safely 
the Gothic Chapel. 
Mr. B. M. Davenport, 
Groomsmen—Mr. Otho Grays and 
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(which every one 
to mind), while the 
them, the minister 


brief and simple form 
denomination. The happy couple 
number of their friends came down from the 
yesterday, dined at the Louisville Hotel, and took 
on the mail boat in the afternoon for Madison, 
Indiana, where they will proceed to Kansas City, their 
future home, 


A Bloody Scene in Tennessee. 


The act of vengesoce and murder represented in our 
engraving is described as follows by the Nashville Press 


THe Quartermaster-General has requested 
us to publish the portrait of a soldier who died on the 
28th of May, 1864, in the Armory Square Mililary Hos- 
pital, in the City of Wasbington. 

When brought to the hospital, he was so weak that 
he could not give any information as to his name, regi- 
ment, or corps, and on searching his effects—which 
were taken charge of by the proper officer of the Gov- 
ernment—a sum of money and the ambrotype or 
ferrotype of a child were found. 

Surgeon D. W. Bliss, then in charge of the hospital, 
caused a photograph to be taken after death, which we 
publish at the request of the War Department, in the 
hope that it may lead to the restoration of his effects 
to his wife or child. 

Any inquiries in regard to him, with duplicates of 
the portrait of a child supposed to be his, and found 
among his effects, should, with other proof of relation- 
ship, be addressed to General M. C. Meigs, Quarter- 
master-General, Washington, D. C. 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY, 


Dean Swir was one time solicited to preach 
a sermon for the benefit of the poor. When the pre- 
liminary services were cone through, he arose and 
selected the text: “‘ He that giveth to the poor lendeth 
to the Lord.” ‘ Now,” said the witty pascor, abrupt! 
closing the book, “if you like the security, down with 





and Times, of September 26th.: The details of a terrible 
deed of blood reached us yesterday from Hawkins 
county. The victim was J.C. Willis, himself the mur- 
derer of a man named Sizemore, who fell by a bullet 
from his pistol, about a year ago, in the same county. 
Between this Willis and one Barton a bad feeling had | 
been growing for some time, and they thirsted for each | 
other’s blood. At length the devil favored their wish, | 
and they met on Sunday lact on the banks of the Clinch 
river, a few miles east of Rogersville. Willis was half 
drunk, ani was on his way home from a distillery in 
the hills, where he had been drinking and gaming for 
three days. The other man, itis said, was just leaving 
a religious gathering in the woods. They met in a lonely 
; both were mounted. The moment they came in 
aight of each other, at a sharp bend in the road, they 
were not more than twenty yards apart, and their 
horses were going at a good trot. When they pulled up, 
the animals’ heads touched each other. They halted 
and let their bridle lines drop. Willis’s belt came 
loose, and his pistol fell down on his horse’s back. 
partially turned round to pick it up, and while in this 
act, his assailant fired and struck Willis in the side 
The man fell, and when he came to the ground the 
horse which he was riding turned round and galloped 


i 


wrenched his thigh bone from the socket, while the 
saddle girth broke, and he was left on the ground 
groaning. When the enemy rode up and dismounted, 
saw the evil design in his eye, and begged of him 
him a respite to see his wife. But he would 
no respite, not even to utter a short prayer, but 

told the man that he should die. Willis im- 
mercy, the blood streaming from his side, and 
agony of his torn limb working his face into fearful 
contortions. He clasped his hands together and begged 
merey, mercy! but there was none. The monster de- 
put his pistol t. the almost dying man’s fore- 
head and shot his brains out. He then mounted his 
horse, and. rode to a friend’s house, to whom he de- 
tailed the of the murder, took three or four 
drinks of whisky and left. He has not been heard from 


Une 


| 
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A Ball in a Staymaker’s Shop. 


occurrence took place recently at New- 
Three bullocks were being driven slong the 


of Mr. Watts, staymaker, walked up the stairs into a 
bedroom, and actually jumped with its forefeet on to 
the bed. The beast, on regaining the floor, sent its 
borns through a looking-glass, and then smashed al} 
the crockery in the room. A neighbor, hearing of the 
proceeded up-stairs for the purpose of 
clearing the room of the unexpected visitor, but he 
was quickly pitched to the bottom of the stairs, fortun- 
ately without sustaining any injury. The driver and 
two policemen next went up, and succeeded in getting | 
the animal down-stairs and into the street without fur- 
ther damage being done. 
A Convenient Card Table. 

Our engraving represents a scene that is described 
follows by an eye-witness: I was a passenger | 
& from Panama to San Francisco when the | 
vel on that line was immense. We were | 
, and there was no room for chairs or | 
were bound to have our game ot “old 
Baptist minister, smitten with the lust for 
had deserted his flock, and pied a sleeping 
on the cabin-floor. He was a large, corpulent 
and, finding him a sound sleeper, four of us | 
around him, and commenced to play on his 
broad stomach, scoring the points of the game on his 
Diack vest. We played for several hours, undisturbed 
by an occasional snore of uncommon force. I 
had won considerably, and one cf my oppovents, Jim 
Doyle by name, becoming excited at my turning up 
“Jack” brought down his fist upon the lower part of 
the parson’s stomach with great power. Tbe pious old 
gentleman was wakened thereby, and looked up with 
some surprise; but seeing the state of the case, quietly | 
: “Go on with your game, boys; but if you 
are going to pound me in that manner, you had better 
jet me turn over.” 


| 
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Preasant Hoyts ror Damy Dram-Drinxkers. 
—There may be seen daily, in Philadelphia, a man 
clad in faultless apparel, with a great diamond upon his 
breast, vainly endeavoring to outglitter the magnificent 
solitaire upon his finger. In a German university he 
learned chemistry, and not even Liebig knows it better. 
His o.cupation is the mixing and the adulteration of 
liquors. Give him a dozen casks of deodorized alcohol, 
and the next day each of them will represent the name 
of a genuine wine or & popular spirit. He enters 8 
wholesale drug store bearing a large basket upon his 
arm. Five pounds of Iceland moss are first weighed 
cat for him. To raw liquor this imparts a degree of 
smoothness and oleaginousness, that gives to imitation 
brundy the glibness of that which is be-t matured. An 

gent called catchu, that would almost close the 
mouth of a glass ink-stand, is next in order. A couple 
of ounces of strychnine, next called for, are quickly 
conveyed to the Wd ye and a pound of sulphate of 
zinc (white vitriol), is as silently placed in the bottom 
the basket. The oil of cognac, the sulphuric acid, 
other articles that give fire and body to the liquid 
are always kept in store. The mixer buys these 
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im various quarters. Be OSS I Se | 


your dust.” 


A nEGRo who was lately convicted of bigamy 
in Pennsylvania sought to excuse his crime by the plea 
that when he had only one wife she fought him all the 
time, and never gave him a day’s peace; but on marry- 
ing a second wife, the two fought one another, and left 
him not only in peace and quietness, but also furnished 
him with “a better show than the circus.” Neverthe- 
less, he was sent to the Penitentiary for two years. 


A Person in Paris noticed a poor man with 
a wooden leg walking past his house, and gave hima 
franc. The next day he saw the same beggar; but he 
chan the wooden leg from the right to the left. 
Enraged at the deception, he went up to the man, and 
exclaimed: 
“You villain, you had the wooden leg on the other 
side yesterday! You are not lame at all!” 
**Monsieur,” was the response, with dignity, “I 
never said [ was. I wear a wooden leg for economy, so 
as not to wear out my trowsers ; and I change the leg 
4 pve, one leg of the trowsers wearing out before 
6 other.’ 


‘Tom, why did you not marry Lucy?” 

“Oh, she had a sort of hesitation in her speech, and 
80 I lett her.” 

“A hesitation in her speech! I never heard of that 
before. Are you not mistaken!” 

“No, not at all; for when I asked her if she would 
have me, she hesitated to say yes, and—so I cut her for 
another gir!.”” 

A very little boy, after giving everybody a 
good-night kiss, kneeled at his mother’s side to say his 
evening prayer. His mother had that day been teaching 
him the piece commencing, “‘ You’d scarce expect one 
of my age,” etc., and it appears that these verses were 
running through his mind. He commenced the prayer 
as follows : 

“Now I lay me down to sleep, I pray the Lord my 
soul to keep, if I should chance to fall below Demoa- 
thenes or Cicero, don’t view me with a cricket’s eye,”’ 

“Stop, stop,” said the mother, “ that isn’t a part of 
the prayer.” 

“Yes it is,” the little fellow replied; 
mamma; don’t view me with a cricket’s eye. 


A wurstcan old bachelor sneeringly re- 
marks, that love, like the measles, is rather a juvenile 
complaint. 

“Who?” he asks, “ever heard of a widower’s dying 
from ane a broken heart with ten cents worth of 
arse) F 


Tue schoolmaster who has been abroad for so 
long a time has returned to his labors. He is located in 
Washington City—the centre of learning and the arts— 
but his Jong absence from his post has made him a 
little forgettul of the rules of orthography and syntax. 
Here is a letter dismissing a pupil: 


Wasninoton. D. C., February 27th, 1868, 
Miss Matilda Holemes I, am sorry to inform you my 
Dear Friend, that i perceive that you And i cannot 
argree in the matters of my school; And before eny 
further conversasion i most honorably and creditably 
with ali will under heaven towards you. Do i 
exspel you on this Evening never more to be taught in 
my school under less you are mightly changed by the 
spirit of God and enter with $2 Per month entrance. 

Yours most Truly J. V. Bennett, Principal. 


Tznors and sopranos who are fond of flirt- 
ing during the sermon will be pained to hear there is a 
movement on foot among divers of the clergy to dis- 
pense with the cui ‘ains and screens that usually hide 
the singers. 


A prout fellow was asked by an old lady to 
read the newspaper, and taking it up, began as follows: 

Last night, yesterday morning, about two o’clock in 
the afternoon, betore breakfast, a hungry boy, about 
forty years od, bought a flip custard fora levy, ran 
through a brick wall nine feet thick, and jumping over 
it, broke his right ankle off above the left knee, fell into 
a dry mi)l pond and was drowned. About forty years 
after that, on the same day, an old cat had nine turkey 
gobblers; a bigh wind blew Yankee Doodle on a frying- 
pan, and knocked the old Dutch churn down and killed 
asow and two dead pigs at Boston, where a deaf and 
dumb map was talking French to his Aunt Peter. 

The old lady, taking a long breath, exclaimed—* Do 
tell. ” 


A peTtiroceinec lawyer and manager, in a 
new settlement in Wisconsin, gave a missionary of the 
American Sunday School Union the following account 
of a Sunday-school; 

«I organized the first Sunday-school in this country, 
and ran it myself one season. We came in here early, 
all Americans. We wanted to drawin decent, industri- 
ous families, and to keep out all foreigners and rowdies. 
So I said: ‘A Sunday-school will attract the folks we 
want, and keep others out. It will be the best and 
cheapest way to blow for the settlement.’ There was 
not one of us that pretended to have one grain of piety; 
so they pi'ched on me to carry outthe plan. I did 
so, and sent to your Society and got a library, and ran 
the school all summer. It did the blowing for us splen- 
didly. Before summer was ended, some Christian fam- 
ilies came in; and as they had a better stock of piety, I 
gave over the Sunday-school to their hands. It wasa 
grand thing for us. There wasn’t a foreigner of any 
sort chat ever staid in the settlement moro thao one 
night, We secureda good American and moral settle- 
ment, In fact, it got to be so pious that I couldn’t live 
there myself.” . 


Owe of the young members ot the French 
legation, hard pushed for a compliment to a fair lady, 
whose face was marred by an undeniable flat nose, re- 
marked: 

** Madame, you are an angal iallen from heaven, but 
you fell on your nose.” 


Danret Wesster once affirmed in company 
that no lady ever wrote a letter without a postscript. 

“My next letter shall refute you!” said a lady ot his 
acquaintance. 

The ‘‘ Great Expounder” soon after received a letter 
from his fair disputant, where, after her signature, 


8 $ 
“ P, 8.—Who is right now, you or I?” 


= yes, it is, 





” of the occasion was a son of 
old ‘‘ Four Deers,” a , long-haired, dull-eyed zawky 
of twenty summers. Old “Four Deers” bad brought 
in peesents of blankets, calico, and petticoat cloth, 
worth over a hundred and twenty doliars. After a deal 
of flammery the young man was seated on a pile of 
blankets at the open end of the wigwam. The great 
medicine chief then came tearing down hke a mad buf- 
falo from the opposite end of the wigwam, with the 
nose of the terrible medicine bag pointed at him; 
rushes upon his victim with a deatening shout—stabs 
him with his medicine bag—dead fails the victim as if 
struck by a thunderbolt! This is called “shooting” a 
new medicine man. In due time a small white shell is 
taken from the medicine bag, thrust down the throat 
of the victim—convulsions follow—he gets up on all 
fours—he vomits—he staggers to his teet—he is re- 
stored from deatb—all by the wonderful medicine. 
Henceforth he is a full charged medicine man. 


A ceRrTarn physician in New York, fond of 
drinking himself, was hastily summoned one day to 
attend a lady fallen suddenly ill. On reaching the 
house, finding himself too much intoxicated to write a 
prescription, he simply scrawled on the paper, ‘“* Drunk,” 
and went away. Next day the lady sent for him b 
post-haste, and said: 

“Well, doctor, you hit the nail on the head exactly 
yesterday. 1 was f maPng but how did you find it out?’”’ 


Mr. Grorce W. Curxps, of the Philadelphia 
Ledger, not long ago presented to persons employed in 
responsible positions in the Ledger office lite insurance 
policies amounting in the aggregate to $40.000, under- 
taking at the same time to pay the premium, about $3,000 
per annum, for ten years, at the expiration of which 
time the policies become, by their terms, self-paying. 
Mr. Childs goes to Europe next month with his wife, on 
a tour in search of rest and health. ’ 


A tapy was told the other day by a travel- 
ing gentleman, that every lady who had a sma!l mouth 
was provided with a husband by theGovernment, ‘Ith 
it pothibul ?”’ said the lady, making her mouth as little 
as she could. The gentleman added that ‘‘If she had a 
large mouth, she was provided with two husbands,” 
“My ger-a-ci-ous!” exclaimed the iidy, at the same 
time throwing her mouth open to its full extent. The 
gendeman instinctively seized his portmanteau, and 
rushed into another car. 


to say, that the “vic 








Health and Beauty. 

SE SPEER’S STANDARD WINE 
Bitters who wish for a really good and pure tonic, 
which will give health, beauty, and invigorate their 
systems, when either diseased or enfeebled by exces- 
sive toil, either mental or physical. Try these Bitters, 
and our word for it, you will find them all that can be 

desired. Sold by Druggists. 


Holloway’s Ointment,—Asthma and Quinsy, 
frightful diseases! exclaims the reader. We admit 
they were frightful thirty years ago; but Holloway’s 
Ointment has disarmed them of their danger; by its 
use they can now be quickly and permanently cured; it 
never fails. 





ham square, N. Y., is perfectly responsible. He 
sends a pint of his PAIN PAINT free of express charges, 
on receipt of $5, or a quart for $8; a gallon for $20. 
He has a greater demand for his remedy than any o‘her 
Patent Medicine dealer can boast of. We believe it to 
be the best remedy for the relief of pain and disease 
ever brought into market. We believe it is sold by all 
first-class Druggists. 





“ WE CHALLENGE INVESTIGATION FROM ANY 
AND ALL QUARTERS AS TO THE LE- 
GITIMATE AND STRAIGHTFORWARD 
CHARACTER OF OUR BUSINESS.” 


EASTMAN & KENDALL’S 
ONE-PRICE SALE. 


ESTABLISHED 1864. 





It is now a well-established fact that no other method 
brings the MANUFACTURER and CONSUMER 80 NEAR EACH 
OTHER as our unrivaled and popular club system of 
selling all kinds of 


DRY AND FANCY GOODS, SILKS, COTTONS, BOOTS 
AND SHOES, WATCHES, SEWING MACHINES, 
CUTLERY, DRESS GOODS, DOMESTIC 
GOODS, etc., etc., 


which are actually selling at an average price of One 
Dollar for cach article. 


THE LADIES 


are specially invited to give us a trial. 

To parties sending in clubs of from 10 to 1,000, we 
offer better inducements, and larger commissions than 
any other house. Parties now acting as agents for 
other houses will observe that we offer as commission 
fora 

Club of 30—Twenty yards best Cotton Sheeting. 

Club of 60—Forty yards best Cotton Sheeting. 

Club of 100—Sixty yards best Cotton Sheeting, 
and an equal amount of commission when paid in 
other g 


SEND FoR CIRCULAR AND EXCHANGE List. 


Our Club system of selling is as follows: For $2 we 
send 20 patent pen fountains and checks describing 20 
different articles to be sold for a doilar each; 30 for $3; 
60 for $6; 100 for $10, etc. Sent by mail. Larger com- 
mission to getter-up of club than is allowed by any 
other firm. Single fountain and check, 10 cents. Male 
and female agents wanted. Send Money in Re- 
gistered Letters. Send us a trial club, and you will 
acknowledge that you cannot afford to buy goods of any 
other house thereafter. 

N. B.—Our sale should nor be classed with dollar 
jewelry sales and gift enterprises. 

EASTMAN & KENDALL, 


682-85 65 Hanover street, Boston, Mass. 





The German Cathartic Lozenge- 
OR COSTIVENESS, PILES, AND DYSPEPSIA. 
Recommended ty the highest medical facalty. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere at 35c. per box. DUBOIS 
& PLATT, Proprictors, 136 William Street, New York. 








New Publications. 


OOSEY’S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLI- 
z. a Catalogues free. 644 Broadway, New 
or! 





UBLISHED by E. STEIGER, New York, 
The Workshop, 
A Monthly Journal, devoted to Progress of the Usefal 
Arts. With Illustrations and Patterns covering the wide 
range of Art applied to Architecture, Decoration, 
Manufactures, and the Trades generally. 
Also, the German Edition of this Journal. 
Price $5.40 a year; single numbers, 50 cents. 
Ba One single available Design or Pattern may be 
worth far more than a tull year’s subscription. 
Specimen-numbers and Prospectuses gratis. 
Agents and Canvassers wanted. Terms favorable. 


The Golden Robin. 


post PUBLISHED.—Will be found to 
e be exceedingly attractive for Young Singers at 
School and at Home. It contains: Musical Notation; 
Rounds and Exercises adapted to Physical Action ; Songs 
for all Occasions; and a Fine Collection of Sacred 
Pieces. Price Fiity Cents, mailed po. DITSON 
& CO., Publishers, Boston, CHAS. H. DITSON, & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


EYE THAT BRIGHTENS 








WHEN I Come. New Song.......seeccceccsecececs 30c. 
Lrve In My HEART AND Pay No RENT...... bessaed 30c. 
Krrry MoGes. Tucker’s new Song...........+«++. 35e. 
DREAM OF THE Baul, waltzes. Godfrey............ 40c. 


Arranged for flute or violin, 15c. each. Music mailed, 
FREDERICK BLUDIE, 1,125 Broapway, 


2d door above 25th St. Branch, 208 Bowery. 
Buy No. 178, of 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


CHIMNEY CORNER. 


A moat entertaining number. COMPLETE STORIES 
SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 





CONTENTS: 
MY FORTUNE—A Story of a Stolen \ : 
HAYDE; OR, THREE SCENES OF A A Touch- 
ing Tale. 


THE HUNGARIAN FUGITIVE—A Hairbreadth Escape. 

ADVENTURES OF MRS. ANN FRAZER—A Woman's 
Perils. 

MY DUEL—A Capital Humorous Story. 

HUNTED DOWN—A Tale of Exciting Interest. 

VIVIA’S PEARLS—Sin and its bution. 

THE CROSS OF 8ST. GEORGE—A Tale of a Russian 
Hero. 

With a sketch and portrait of INSLEE A. HOPPER, 
Esq. Sketches, Adventures, Manners and Customs, 
etc., etc. 

Price cf the CHIMNEY CORNER, 10 cents; issued 
every Monday. Back numbers always on hand. 

Frank Leslie, 
537 Pearl Street, 
NEW YORK. 





AN EASY WAY 


Of procuring a PIANO, MELODEON, or ORGAN.— 
HORACE WATERS & CO., No. 481 Broadway, will dis- 
pose of a few new and second-band Pianos, Melodeons, 
and Organs, of five first-class makers, and take from $5 to 
$25 monthly until paid. Fifty new and second-hand 
instruments for rent, and rent applied if purchased; or 
for sale at bargains for cash. Llustrated catalogues 
mailed for 3 cents 678—681. 





Every Man His Own Printer. 

With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full ivfermation about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, etc., mailed free on application. Specimen 
books of types, cuts, borders, etc., etc., 10 cents, 

DAVID WATSON, Agent, Adams Press Co., 
26 Courtlandt street, New York. 





MPLOYMENT.—15,000 Agents wanted! Circulars 
free. Address J. C. RAND & OO., Biddeford, Me, 


UNTING AND TRAPPING. HUN- 
i TER’S GUIDE AND TRAPPER’S COMPA- 
NION.—A book for Farmers, Hunters, Trappers, and 
Boys. Tells how to hunt and trap all kinds of 
game, from the mink to the bear and deer. How to cure 
skins, make boats, traps, etc., etc, A new book just out. 
The only cheap and reliable work ever printed. Price 
only 25 cents, 6 for $1. Sent post-free by HUNTER & 
CO., Publishers, Hinsdale, N. H. 680-682 


$8640 A YEA 


household utility, and in universal demand, 
W. A. HENDERSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


FRANK LESLIE'S CHIMNEY 
CORNER. 


THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER, 

No paper of the day can compare with the CHIMNEY 
CORNER, in the number, variety, and healthfulness of 
its stories or the extent of the illustrations, Besides 
fiction, it embraces remarkable adventures, sketches of 
self-made men, curious 3 and » poetry, 
fairy stories, and other matter for the young. Issued 
every Monday. Price 10 cents. Back numbers at all 
times supplied. 

“ BAFFLED HOPES ; OR, THE ADVENTURESS,” a 
new and remarkable story, has just been commenced, 

Subscription price, $4 a year. 


FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


ONE OF THE CHEAPEST PICTORIAL PAPERS IN THE 
WORLD. 

It is devoted expressly to the young, and the mal’ oy 
is from the pens of writers whose juvenile works pave 
found mostready sale. The readingis of th, most 
varied character, embracing Stories, Adventu’ .e5, Natu- 
ral History, Curiosities, History, Biography , ete, 

Each number contains from 20 to 25 ill strations, 

Issued every Wednesday; price, Av, cents a copy. 
Back numbers supplied. 

“NOBODY'S DOF, » 
A splendid Story, bas just been ¢ ommenced. 

Subscription price, $2.50 per year. 








TO AGENTS to intro- 
duce an article of absolute 
Address 
681-84 








FRANK LES’.jE’S LADY’S 
MP .GAZINE. 


The leading fasb’.on periodical in America. Each 
monthly number contains a large colored plate of the 
latest fashions, fom desigus sent from Paris as soon as 
invented, whic), are thus published simultaneously in 
New York und Paris; also a four-page uncolored 
fashion plete, embracing the various leading styles. 
These sre accompanied with full descriptions and ex- 
planations, with numerous other illustrations. Every 
number contains an original letter from Paris, describ- 
ing the very latest modes, by a lady whose position gives 
her access to fashionable society. The literary portion 
of this Magazine comprises a continued story, numer- 
ous interesting tales, poetry, anecdotes, etc. The whole 
profusely illustrated with fine engravings. 

Subscription price, $3.50 per year, to be sent to 


FRANK 


Box 4121, P. 0., New York. 








~ Oor, 24, 1868.) 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. — 
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GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


TEAS BY THE CARGO 


FROM THE 


Best Tea Districts of China and Japan. 


AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 


AT CARGO PRICES. 





HB COMPANY HAVE SELECTED 
the following kinds from their stock, which they 
recommend to meet the wants of clubs. They are sold 
at cargo prices, the same as the Company sell them in 
New York, as the list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Tb. 

MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Tb. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST, (Black) 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.20 per Ib. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 

r tb. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.25 per tb. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per Ib. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound, 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED, 
(Unground), 30c., 35c., beat 40c. per Ib. GREEN, (Un- 
roasted), 25c., 30c., 33c., best 35c. per Ib. 





Parties sending club or other orders for less tha? 
$30, had betver send a Post Office draft or money wit 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by Ex- 
press, but larger orders we will forward by Express 
to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 
complimentary packages for Clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct 
from the Custom House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant ail the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense withia 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 

N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large 
number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost 
ot their Teas and Coffees about one-third (besides the 
Express charges) by sending directly to “The Great 
American Tea Company.” 

CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and other 
places, imitate our name and style of advertising and 
doing business, it is important that our friends should 
be very careful to write our addre-s in full, and also to 
put on the number of our Post Office Box, as appears in 
this advertisement. This will prevent their orders 
from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 

Post-office orders and dratts make payable to the 
order of ‘‘ The Great American Tea Company.” Direct 
letters and orders (as below, no more, no less). 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. 


S81 & 883 VESEY STREET. 


Post Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 





Superior Imitation Gold Hunting Watches. 
THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


fe ) 





tg A NESS | a 
certificate to keep accurate time. 


ROIDE CASES, a newly discovered composition, known only to our- 
selves, precisely like gold in appearance, keeping its color as long as 
worn, and as vell finished as the best gold ones. 
in hunting cases made at our own Factory, from the best materials, cf 

9 the latest and most approved styles, are jeweled, and well-finished, 
= with a view to the best results in regard to wear and time. 
= pearance, durability, and time, they have never been equaled by 
#” watches costing five times as much. Each one warranted by special 
Price $15. Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ sizes. 


These watches are 


For ap- 


For this small sum any one 


can have an excellent watch, equal in appearance, and as good tor time, as a gold one costing $150. We 


are now manufacturing Gents’ and Ladies’ Watches of extra fine finish and quality, price $20. 


These are equal 


in appearance and time to gold ones costing $200. Also, Oroide Chains, as well made as those of goid, from 


$2 to $6. Goods sent to any part of the United States by express. 


Money need not be sent with the order, as 


the bills can be paid when the goods are delivered by the express. Customers must pay ax the express charges. 
Cc. E. COLLINS & CU., 37 and 39 Nassau St,, N. ¥Y., Opposite P. O. (up stairs). 
TO CLUBS—Where SIX WATCHES are ordered at one time, we will send one Extra Watcu, making 


= 
SEVEN WATCHES FOR NINETY DOLLARS. 


R&@ CAUTION. Since our Oroide Watches have attained so high a reputation and the demand for them 
has greatly increased, many persons are offering common and worthless watches for sale, representing them to 


be Oroide Watches, in some instances stating that they are our Agents. 


We will state most positively that we 


employ no Agents, and that no one else does or can make Oroide; consequently these representations are false. 
The genuine Oroide Watches can only be obtained by ordering directly trom us. 


OF THE 


Union Pacific Railroad, 


Running West trom Omaha 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 


ARE NOW FINISHED, AND THE 


Whole Grand Line to the Pacific 


Will soon be Completed. 

The means provided for construction are ample, and 
there is no lack of funds for the most vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the enterprise. The Company’s FIRST MORT- 
GAGE BONDS, payable PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 
IN GOLD, are now offered at 102. They pay 


Six Per Cent. in Gold, 


and have thirty years to run before maturing. Sub- 
scriptions will be received in New York, at the COM- 
PANY’S OFFICE, No. 20 Nassau Street, and by JOHN 
J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, No. 59 Wall street, and by 
the Company’s advertised Agents throughout the 
United States. 

A PAMPHLET AND MAP for 1868, showing the Pro- 
gress of the Work, Resources for Construction, and 
Value of Bonds, may bea obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, or of its Advertised Agents, or will be sent free 
by mail on application. 


JOHN J. CISCO, 


Treasurer, New York. 
September 26, 1868. 681-83 


THE SUCCESS 


Of our One Dollar Sale has caused such 


A COMPLETE 


REVOLUTION 


IN TRADE. 


That in order to supply the demand occasioned by our 
constantly increasing patronage, we have re~ 
cently made inportations for the fall 
trade, direct from European Manufac. 
turers, 


Amounting to nearly $500,000, 
So that we are prepared to sell every description of 
Dry and Fancy Goods, Silver Plated Ware, 
Cutlery, Watches, Albums, Jewelry, etc., 


Of better quality than any other concern in the coun- 
try, ior the uniform price of 


One Dollar for Bach Article, 


With privilege of exchange from a large variety of use- 
ful articles, not one of which could be bought for twice 
the amount in any other way. 
aa ~The best of avd New York references 
given as to the reliability of our house, and that our 
business is conducted in the fairest and most legitimate 
manner possible, and that we give greater value for the 
money than can be obtained in any other way. 
All Goods Damaged or Broken in Trans- 
portation Replaced without Charge. 
Bay~ Checks describing articles sold sent to agents in 
Clubs at rates mentioned below. We guarantee every 
article to cost less than if bought at any Boston or New 
York Wholesale House. 


Our Commissions to Agents 











Russian Baths. 
NTRANCE CORNER THIRTEENTH STREET AND 
Broadway, over Wallack’s Theatre. 
Strangers visiting the City should not fail to give 
them a trial. R. F. RADEBAUGH, Proprietor. 








ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 


Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. 390,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 

, tm nished. The highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. ¥. 


THE CONFESSIONS AND EXPE- 


RIENCE OF AN INVALID. 


Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 
men and others, who suffer from Nervous Debility, &c., 
supplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CURE. Written by one who 

himself, and sent tree on receiving post-paid 
directed envelope. Address NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Also free, by the same publisher, 
a Circular ot DAISY SWAIN, the great Poem of the 
War. 











Psychomancy; or, Soul Charming: 
How either sex may fascinate and gain the affections 
of any one they choose instantly ; also secure prosperity 
in love or business. Every one can acquire this singu- 
lar power. This queer, exciting book has been pub- 
lished by us ten years, the sale of which has been 
enormons, and is the only book of the kind published 
in the English language. Sent by mail for 25 cents, to- 
gether with a Guide to the Unmarried. Address T. 
WILLIAM & CO., Book Publishers, Philadelphia. 





) AGNETIC TIMEKEEPER and Com- 
pass, $1.00. PLANCHETTE, Wonderful, Myste- 
rious, and Amusing, $1.00. Sent postage paid. W. C. 


WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, N. Y 

10 PHOTOGRAPHS of Beautiful Women sent, post- 
paid, for 26 cts.; 100 Photographs of Actors for 

25 cts.; 100 Photographs of Minstreis for 25 cts.; 100 

Union Generals for 25 cts.; 50 Photos of Rebe! Officers 

for 25 cts. All the above sent, post-paid, for $1. Ad- 

dress, C. SEYMOUR, Holland, Erie Co., N. Y. 








T STILL WAVES. — Rich, Rare, and 

Racy, as ever. “THE STAR SPANGLED BAN- 
NER.” The old favorite and cheapest paper published. 
Eight large pages, 32 columns. Iilustrated and filled 
to the brim with Wit, Humor, Fun, Stories, Senre, and 
Nonsense. Six years established. Nothing like it. 
Only 50 cents tor a whole year, and a splendid Steel 
Engraving FREE to every subscriber. Immense cir- 
culation. Sent three months for only TEN CENTS. 
Send for it NOW. Every number is worth 50 cents to 
any one. Remember three months for only TEN 
CENTS. Address BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 











OMETHING ENTIRELY NEW IN 
h) the great One Dollar Sale Trade of WOODRUFF, 
FENNO & CO., ?% Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. More 
for $1. Better pay to Agents. Send for our new Cir- 
cular, 680-692 





FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS, 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $150 a YEAR, 
A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 





This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great variety of 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature, 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
number will contain 'l wo Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

As this work is stereotyped, ali the back numbers car 
be had at any time. 

In the September No. was commenced an exciting 
continued story, entitled 

LEAVES OF FATE. 
= All subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pear! Street, N, ¥. 


The new Number of FRANK LESLIE’S BUD- 
GET OF FUN, just published for 
November, contains the best hits and 

Seymour and Grant 

The Redskins of the 

Press torturing their victims, Sey- 

mour and Grant. Uncle Sam settling 

Seymour and Blair by Maine strength. 

The terrible Ku-Klux-Klan. The great 

Rattlesnake. Portrait of Brick Dust 

Pomeroy. Bennett and Grant. The 

Wickedest Man in the Press. Besides 

numerous others. It also contains 16 

pages of entertaining reading matter. 

For sale by all Newsmen. 





caricatures of 


ever seen. 





E d those of vy! other establishment of the kind- 
Proof of this can be found in comparing our premiums 
with those of others FOR CLUBS OF THE SAME SIZE, in 
adaition to which we claim to give better goods of the 
same character. 

We will send to Agents, free of Charge, 

For a Club of 30 and Three Dollars— 
One of the following articles: 1 doz. good linen Shirt 
Fronts. 1 Set Solid Gold Studs. All Wool Cassimere for 
Pants. Fine White Counterpane, large size. 1 Elegant 
Balmoral Skirt. 20 yards Brown or B!eached Sheeting, 
good quality, yard wide. 1 Elegant 100 Picture Mo- 
rocco-bound Photo. Album. 1 uble Lens Stereo- 
scope and 12 Foreign Views. 1 Silver Plated Engraved 
5 Bottle Castor. 1 Elegant Silk Fan, with Ivory or San- 
dal Wood trame, feathered edge and spangled. 1 Steel 
Carving-knife and Fork, very best quality, ivory bal- 
anced handle. 1 Handsome Beaded and Lived Paragol. 
20 yards good Print. 1 very fine Damask Table Cover. 
1 pair best quality Ladies’ ay toe ye Boots. 1 doz. 
fine Linen Towels. 34 doz. Rogers’s best Silver Des- 
sert Forks. 1 Ladies’ large real Morocco Traveling Bag. 
1 Fancy Dress Pattern. 3¢ doz. Elegant Silver Plated 
Engraved Napkin Rings. 1 doz. Ladies’ fine Merino 
or Cotton Stockings. Gent’s heavy chased solid Gold 
Ring. 1 pair Ladies’ high cut Balmoral Boots. 1 Ele- 
gant Delaine Dress Pattern. 1 Violin and Bow, in box 
complete. 1 set Jewelry, Pin, Eardrops, and Sleeve 
Buttons. 

For a Club of 50 and Five Dollars—1 Black 
or Colored Alpaca Dress Pattern. 1 Set Lace Curtains. 
1 pair all Wool Blankets, Engraved Silver Plated 6 bot- 
tle Revolving Castor. 1 Beautiful Writing Desk. 1 
Solid Gold Scarf Pin. 34 yards very fine Cassimere 
for Pants and Vest. 1 Set Ivory Balanced Handle 
Knives with Silver Plated Forks. 1 E!egant Satin Para- 
sol, heavily beaded and lined with silk, 1 pair Gent's 
Caif Boots. 30 yards good Print, 30 yards guod Brown 
or Bleached Sheeting, yard wide, or 40 yards 7-8 yard 
wide, good quality. 1 Ladies’ Elegant Morocco Tra- 
veling Bag. 1 Square Wool Shawi, 1 Plain Norwich 
Poplin Dress Pattern, 1% yards double width cloth for 
Ladies’ Cloak. Elegant Engraved Silver Plated Teapot. 
3 yards double width waterproof cloth for Cloaking. 

For a Clab of 100 and Ten Dollars—1 rich 
Merino or Thibet Dress Pattern. 1 pair fine Damask 
Table Cloths and Napkins to match. 1 pair Gent’s 
French Calf Boots. 1 Heavy Silver Plated Engraved 
Ice Pitcher. Very fine all Wool Cloth for Ladies’ Cloak. 
1 web, very best quality, Brown or Bleached Sheeting. 
7% yards fine Cassimere for suit. 1 Elegant Poplin 
Dress Patiern. 1 Elevant Berage Dress Pattern. j 
Beautifal EngHsh Berage Shawl. 1 Set Ivory Balanced 
Handle Knives and Forks. 1 Ladies‘ or Gent’s Silver 
Hunting case Watch, 1 Bartlett Hand, Portable Sew- 
ing Machine. Splendid Family Bible, Stee] Engravings, 


prem ¢-10) 6300: 0088S 
ae RO AL CREAM 
MEDIC A | 


PouobReE § 


J ADW p Y.N Y RS 


TU RES 
UTcURED 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistic Surgeon, respectfully offers his services, in 
= of his Rupture Curative Appliances, at 
ce, 


697 BROADWAY, cor. 4th St. 


Prices to suit all classes. It is the only, as well as the 
cheapest, remedy ever offered the cted. Photo- 
graphic likenesses of cases before and after treatment 
furnished on receipt cf two 3 cent stampa. 


Winchester Repea 
Rifles — 















FIRING TWO SHOTS A SECOND AS A REPEATER, 
AND 
TWENTY SHOTS A MINUTE 


AS A 
Single Breech Loader. 


These powerful, accurate and wonderfully effective 
weapons, carrying eighteen charges which can be fired 
in nine seconds, are now ready for the market, and are 
for sale by all the responsible Gun Dealers throughout 
the country. For information send for circulars 
and pamphiets to the 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS ©O., 
New Haven, Conn. 





10 a Day for all.—Stencil Tool Samples 
free. Address A. J. Futuam, Springfield, Vt. 


a7 Something New: “¢ 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular, 
S. W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau s,, N. ¥, Box 5,167. 








OFFICE OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLICATIONS, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Illustrated Newspaper— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers......... 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers....... 

One copy for thirteen weeks.........ssseses 
Chimney Corner— 

One copy one year, or 62 numbers........++ 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 

One copy thirteen weeks..........scsceecees 
Lllustrirte Zeitung (German)— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers.......... 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 

One copy for thirteen weeks......... seccecece 
Tlustracion Americana (Spanish 

ble in gold or its an ee 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers.... .. oees 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 

One copy three months, or 18 numbers..... : 
Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers.......... 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers 
Lady’s Magazine— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers.......... 
Badget ef Fun— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers. .......... 
Pleasant Hours— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers..........0+ 

CLUB TERMS. 

Illustrated News r.—Five copies 
in one wra! , to one dress, $20, with entre coy to 
person get up club, 

Chimney Corner.—Five one year, in one 
wrapper, to one address, $20, with extra copy to per- 
son getting up club. 

Lady’s Magazine.—Four copies one year, in 
one wrapper, to one address, $14, with extra copy to 
person getting up club. 

filustrirte Zeitung.—One 
Five copies, $15. te Wwe mS 

Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly.—Three copies, 
$6 50. Five copies, $10. And $2 for every additional 
subscription. Postmasters sending subscriptions of 
Ten will be entitled to receive Franx Lesrie’s Inuvs- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, Or FRANK LEsLIE’s CHIMNEY CoR- 
NER, for one year. 

Budget of Fun.—Four $6, with extra 
copy to person getting up club. 

Pleasant Hours.—Four copies, $6, with extra 
copy to person getting up club. 

Qne copy Lady’s Magazine and Miustrated 

Newspaper, One year... ......ccccccccce 00 
One copy Chimney Corner and Lady’s 

Magaxime, One year, ......cccccccscccccces 
One copy Illustrated Newspaper or Chim- 
mey Corner and Pieasant Hours,.... 
One copy Illustrated Newspaper or Chim- 
ney Corner and Budget,............... 
Qne copy one year Lilustrated Newspaper, 
Chimney Corner, and Lady’s Mag- 
BEM 0.0 00 ccecccceccccccsocccccccssesenees - wow 
UNITED STATES POSTAGE RATES ON THE ABOVE 

PUBLICA KIONS. 

On each copy of the Lapy’s Maaazrxe, four cents; 
on each copy of the IntustRaTEp Newspaper, Inu. 
TRACION AMERICANA, CHIMNEY CornvER, ILLUSTRIRTE 
ZerrunG, Bupeet or Fun, and Preasanr Hours, two 
cents; and if prepaid quarterly in advance at the sub- 
scriber’s post-office, on the Lapy’s Macazing, siz 
cents per quarter; on the ILLUsTRATED NewsParzan, 
ILUsTRACION AMERICANA, and ItLusTRinTe Zerrune, 
five cents per quarter; on the Bupcer or Fux, Bors” 
aND Gris’ WEEKLY, and PLEasant Hovns, three cents 
per quarter. 


— te Ne wot 
sss ss38 S88 


~~ — 
s 


70 
5 00 
5 00 


POSTAGE TO CANADA, 





with Record and Photograph pages. 25 yards good 
Hemp Carpeting, good colors. 1 pair good Marseilles 
1 good 6 barrel Revolver. 1 E:ezant Fur Muff 

1 Sinele Barrel Shot Gun. 1 Silver Plated 
Engraved 6 bottled Revolving Castur, cut glass battles, 
1 very fine Violia and Bow, in case. } Sct Ivory Bal- 
ancea Knives and Forks, 

Presents for larger Clubs increase in the same ratia. 


Send Money by Registered Letter. 
Catalogue of Goods sent to any address free. 


PARKER & CO., 


681-84 Nos, 98 and 100 Sumwer 8t., Boston. 


The same rates as above; but 2s the postage on Can- 
adian subscriptions must be prepaid in New York, 
Canadian subsoribers will, therefore, in all cases, add 
the amount of postage to the amount of subscription. 

Our publications are always stopped when the term 
of subscription expires. It is not necessary to give 


| notice of discontinuance, 


In sending subscriptions, or corresponding, be care~ 
fal to send Name and Address in full. 
Letters and printed matter should be addressed ta 


Box 4121, P. O., New York. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 











PORTRAIT OF A DECEASED ‘‘ UNKNOWN SOLDIER.” 
BEE PaGz 94. 








W. A. WILLARD & CO., 
Zeookinms Classes, 


REMOVED TO 
}T1 Canal Street (Second biock West of the Bowery), 
NEW YORK. 680-6910 








7 A NEW, NEAT & NECESSARY ARTICLE 


to every one who uses Scissors of any size what- 
ever. It bors J uces a sharp, smooth edge on 
the scissors to which it may be applied. 

ANY PERSON CAN SUCCESSFULLY USE IT 
ALL WHO HAVE USED IT HIGHLY ENDORSE IT. 
PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 

For sale at Hardware, Fancy Goods and Drug Stores. 

Samples sent by mai! to any address on enclosing 
80 cents to Office and Depot as above. 
NV. 8.—Dealers supplied on liberal terms 
681-84-0 





=. 


ANTED_—AGENTS_$75 to $200 

[ned month, here, male and ‘emale, to 
troduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COM. 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
“This Machine will stitch, hew, jell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a 
most superior manner. Price only $18. Fully 
warranted for five years. We wil! pay $1,000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes tie “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every se. 
gond stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 
apart witliout tearing it. We pay Agents from 
to $200 per month and expetises, or a commission 


. | INJURE THE CLOTHES. 


' | to the Factory. 


3B. T. BABBITT’s 
ARTICLES OF EVERY DAY USE. 


B. T. BABBITT’S LION COFFEE. 


| os B. T. BABB TT’S PURE CONCENTRATED 
POTASH, OR READY SOAP MAKER. 
| 8. T. Babbitt’s Labor-Saving Union Soap. 
WASHING WITHOUT LABOR!—sOMETHING NEW! 


B. T. BABBITT’S CELEBRATED SOAP POWDER, 

| warranted to remove pimT and sTaINs of every kind 
leaving the Linen fectly CLEAN and WHITE. THIS 
POWDER IS WARRANTED NOT TO ROT OR 


B. T. BABBITT’S SOAP POWDER! 
For Sale everywhere. If your Grocer does not 
it, and will not get it for you, send Feed orders 
. T. BABBITT, Manufacturer, Nos. 
| 64, 65, 65, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington street, 
| and 43 and 44 West street, N. ¥. [For particulars 
Illustrated Advertisement in Franx Lesire’s ILivs- 
paaasaad Rawsraran, July 18. + 


WEED SEWING MACHINES. 


Manufacture1 at Harttord, Conn. Sold at 613 Broad- 
way, New York; 349 Washingt n st., Boscon, and else- 
where. Reputation as “ The Best” Momus: um ° 











HE ATTENTION OF THE TRADE 

is invited to our new style of GAS FIXTURES, 

comprising a ful! line of CH ANDELIERS, PENDANTS, 

BRACKETS, PORTABLES, etc., etc., all of Original and 

Elegent Designs, combined with an excellence of color 
and finish that cannot fail to please. 

We also manufacture the largest and handsomest 
assortment of CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, HALL 
LAMPS, TABLE LAMPS, etc., for Kerosene oil use, to 
be found in the country. 

TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 
128 William street, New York, 
117 & 119 Court street, Boston. 


Bronzed ren. “Bedsteads, Cribs and 
Cradles, 
of handsome patterns and superior finish. 
Tucker’s Celebrated Patent Spring Beds 
and Folding Wood Cots. 
For sale to the trade by the manufacturers, 
TUCKER MANUFACTURING Co., 


128 William 8St., New York. 
117 and 119Court St., Boston. 


CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S 
PIANOS. 
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TRY THE PATENT LAUNDRY | 


Soluble Indigo Blue. Superior to 
ali others in economy and conveni- 
j} ence. Each Bag in a neat box. 
Price 10 and 20 cents, 
Sold by all Grocers, and by the 
PLYMOUTH COLOR CO., 
Nos. 106 and 108 Fulton street, New 
York. 





MERWIN, TAYLOR & SIMPKINS, 








Warerooms and Factory, Nos. 333 & 335 West 36th St., 
between 8th ath 9th Avenue, N. ¥. 


1000 Chine Fits Cured! 


QC CLAY TODD, M. D., of Kenton, Har- | 
Je din county, Ohio (P. O. Box 150), has perma- | 
nentiy cured One Thousand c> ses of Upileptic Fits. ome 
for » Circular describin: treatment. 




















irom whieh twice thatamount can be made. Address SE- 


CAUTION. A sag rN by val ous 
4 upon by other es 
palmiog off wo wonton ate me: under the 
Same name, or 


Ours is the oniy genuine 
and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 





RCANS 
ELODEONS. 


. now inuse. 
'BUFFALO.N Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 








GREAT AMERICAN TEA 6O., 


Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY S8T., 


P. 0. BOX 5643, NEW YORE, 
ceceive their Teds by the Cargo, and sell them in quan- 
tities to snit Customers, at CARGO PRICES. 

oll partionlass. supplied. See page 95 of this paper for 


A YEAR AND EXPENSES TO AGENTS 
0 wa. —— the Wilson Sewing Machine. 
Samples on two weeks’ trial. 

Stes Sibdetonaets 00 on rienced agents. For farther 
address the Wrson Sewimc Macaurne Co., 

0.; Boston, Mass., or’St. Louis, Mo. ° 








Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars, 
sent free everywhere. hi A CASH can be paid to Ex- 
Company on oe of goods, corner of Broad- 

Union Square ; 





also 387 Broadway, N. Y. 





OYS IN BLUE BADGE.—The only offi- 
chal badge. $25.00 per 19. 
STONE, HALL & CO., 


0682-83 P. O. Box 3,844, Boston, Mass. 





Modenwelt. 
D™ MODENWELT, the best Fashion 
Journal for “ yi in the world; 1,500 illustra- 
tions, 180 J eae 12 
jarge engr - os ‘wo mor num- 
a 35 cemts ; yearls, $2 ‘ 3. San be had of Newsdealers, 
8. tr. Pe Importer, 
A 391 Canal street, New York. 


I will cheerfully give the above anount to 
e ye one who cal sulpass my im tion of | 


Gold Watches. 
on demand. Prices from $l w $22. 
C.0.D. with charges. Address 
JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 
No. 44 Nassau street, New York. 
Call and examine for yourselves, o 


Description of metal and ‘oods sent fre 
"They are sent 








| 
| 
| 


| 


5 
TAK 
iP ats, 


print 





W. H. 8.—“ , Uncle—there’s a 





| receive, by 
| future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 
| Tiage. 





| Uncuz Sa W Wait a dit, Willy— oly ps 


Manufacturers, Importers and Wholesale 
Dealers in 
Arms, Ammunition, Guns, Pistcls, 
SPORTING MATERIALS, 


Fishing Tackle, Powder and Shot, 
MUSKETS, &c., &c., 


( 
Soe AGENTS for W. R. Pope’s Celebrated BREECH- 


er. SHOT GUNS, BALLARD BREECH-LOAD- 
ES and SHOT GUNS, Fagie Arms Company's 
FRONT-LOADING REVOLVERS, Pocket and Belt 
Sizes; English, American, French and German SHOT 
GUNS, all styles, qualities and prices. 

Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


285 BROADWAY, 
Exactly Opposite Stewart’s Down Town Store, 
NEW YORE. o 





This is no Humbug! 


Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP; 
| with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will | 
return mail, a correct picture of your 


Address W. FOX, P. O. Drawer No, 38, Fulton- 


| ville, N. ¥. 








ir! let me iaitiads it for you.” 
8 ripe c will fall into our yrounds,” 


BLUEING-BAG. A perfectly pure | 


A LITTLE BIRD THAT WON'T BE CAUGHT. 


———————— — 





Rimmel’s New Perfume ! 


IHLANG-IHLANG. 
The Flower of Flowers 
nona Od }. 
mV This ch Per- 
f fume ma: had 
(| of all firs’ aaa Drag. 


8 ntatives, EDW. 
GREEY & CO. 
Vesey st., New Yous, 
“TRADE MARE. 


PARIS AND LONDON. 


) AGNETIC HEALING INSTITUTE 

1 and Conservatory of Spiritual Science, 17 Great 

Jones 8t., New York. All diseases, includin » 
Consumption, cured. Consultations on all sulijeota. F 








| 








| Nothing Like it in Modicine. A Larury 

| to the palate, a painless evacuant, a gentis etimulant to 

| the circulation, a perspiratory preparation, an anti- 

bilious medicine, a stomachic, a diuretic and an admir- 

| able general alterative. Such are the acknowledged and 

| datty ye gg F ties of eat EFFERVESCENT 
a by all Druggists ° 





MAGIC LAN- 
b TERNS, and Dissolving- View Apparatus, with the 
improved Calcium Light, and several thousand 

li y-colored Photographic Views on Glass, illustra‘ 
Art, Science, History, Travels, etc., etc. Priced an 
illustrated Catalogue free on application. T. H. 
McALLISTER, Optician, No. 49 Nassau Street, New 
York. 680e0wo 


1 TEREOPTICONS 





Two Pounds of Broad, 


Good and wholesome, made from one pound of flour 
and no extra cost. Fullinsiructions for 50 cents. 
| WALTON & CO., 81 Nassau street, N. ¥. 








The Oroide Gold Watch Co. manufacture, on strictly 
| se scientific principles (style, finish, and color 18 carat 
a fac-simile of the most rare and costly descrip- 

oe "of Gold Watches. 
| They are manufactured with Hunting Cases (ladies’ 
| and gentlemen's), have ee Swiss mhovements, jeweled, 


Bee Dg. 

with com 4 — spri iss 

}s exacting —y our payee tn mmm ee Ceocughiy demon- 
strated the strength, durabi ity, accuracy and utility of 
| the facsimile Waltham Watches, and pronounce them 


| novel designs. 
tificate from the Oroide Gold Watch Co. 
Also, magnificent Oroide Gold Chains, $5, $6, and $7 


each. Sent everywhere, to be for on delivery. 
Express y will exhibit the watch when re- 
quested, ious to meat of bill, on receipt of only 


by ress charges - + Any parties sending an 
or order for6 Watches, we will send an extra Watch ase 
Jaokerng ~ ++) pean 


obtained 
JOHN Ft —-> noe "Goup Warton Co., 
Importers ber assau street, 


near Fulton, New — 


74,5) 5i4» i= 


CONCENTRATED INDIGO 
Porthe Leundry —¥restrom Oxalic Acid.— ten 


Chemist's Certi 
A Patent Pocket Pincushon or or “Emery Bag 


1 Bach Twarr? cart 


For Sale by all respectable Uruvers sudWruggiste. 
"7 001-¥40 
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